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KING JAMES’S, OR THE PRESENT VERSION OF THE 
BIBLE. 


Prior to the publication of Lowndes’s Bibdlio- 
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Holy Scripture.” In the second edition this head- 
ing is formed into a letter-press title, signed 
“J. S.” (ie. John Speed), within a double-lined 
border, and occupies the position of the royal 
arms. In truth too many variations occur, both 
in the type and in the woodcut initials and 
borders, to resist the fact of two entirely distinct 
editions appearing in the year 1611, although not 


er's Manual, and indeed since, it has been a 
btful and undecided question as to whether 
there really were two editions of the present version 
of the Scriptures printed in 1611: the Manual 
asserting that fact (vide Bre, vol. i. p. 177. | 
ql. 2.), but denied by the Rev. C. Anderson (vide | 
Annals of the Bible, vol. ii. Index, “ List of Edi- | 
tions,” p. xxii.); and Mr. Lea Wilson noticing | 
gly one impression of that year, claiming the 
palm for his (fine copy of the second) edition of 
1611, instead of an earlier impression of that 
year: neither gentleman appearing to have seen 
acopy of that impression first pointed out to Dr. 
Cotton by the Rev. Dr. Daly, Bishop of Cashel 
(see Cotton’s List, p. 60., edit. 1852). 

Since the appearance of the second and enlarged 
edition of Dr. Cotton’s List, in the autumn of | 
1852, I have examined all the copies of that Bible 
bearing the dates of 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, and 
1640, that have fallen under notice; and having 
had upwards of forty copies with the titles of the 
first three dates, and others of the two later, feel 
assured (from matters hereafter related) that the 
whole volume was éwice printed in 1611. 

Bearing in mind the discrepancies pointed out 
by Bishop Daly (vide Cotton's List, p. 60.), as well 
as those noted by Dr. Cardwell (British Maga- 
zine, March, 1833) in five copies, the following 
other important differences in the impressions 
occur. In the impression now considered at 
Oxford as the first and more rare, i.e. that with 
the lengthened verse, Exodus xiv. 10., 2 Chroni- 

, chap. xxix., is in the head-line printed 
xxxix.,; iv. Micah, head-line printed Jorr; the 
wood-cut ornament at the commencement of 
Micah is a zig-zag, while in the second it is a | 
Tunning ornament, both being decorated with | 
roses and thistles of different shape. In the edi- 
tion of 1617 this is again changed for another 
composed of other ornaments in type. Again, in 
the prefatory matter to the first edition, the dedi- 
cation commences, “To THe Most ;” in the second 
(claimed as the first by Mr. Wilson, in his ela- 
borate Catalogue) it is preceded by a distinguish- 
~ {,— “ro tue most.” The leaf with 

he Names and Order of the Bookes” is printed 
entirely in black; in the later impression three 
lines are printed in red on each side of the leaf. 
After this follows the royal arms, a large wood- 
cut occupying the entire page (in one of the five 
copies seen this leaf was left blank); on the re- 
verse the top line is “The Genealogies of the 


seen by the Rev. Mr. Anderson, and left unre- 
corded by Mr. Lea Wilson in his very valuable 
Catalogue. Of the second edition there can be 
but little doubt but a very large impression was 
worked off, so many copies of it wanting titles, 
&c. continually appearing ; but the royal patent 
printer (save the mark!), while correcting errors 
in the body of the volume, committed others of a 
most glaring nature in his second impression (e.g. 
in the dedication, “ or” is printed “ox,” the name 
of “ curist” is spelled “cuxist.” In the “ List of 
the Books of the Old Testament,” “1 and 2 Chro- 
nicles” is named “1 and 2 Corinthians,” &c. &c.). 
That this edition came after the other is farther 
proved by four copies now lying before me, all of 


| them having a title as of a new impression, dated 


in 1613, the mercenary royal printer (of whom a 
deplorable character for integrity, &e. is given by 
Mr. Anderson in his Annals, vol. ii. p. 339., 1852) 
having issued the unsold copies of this impression 


| by cancelling the title to the volume only, leaving 


that to the New Testament as before, viz. 161]. 
That this piece of trickery (stale even in those 
days) was played by the worthy Mr. Barker, the 
errors in the dedication and prefatory matter as 
heretofore described, remaining uncancelled, will 
sufliciently testify. The putting off of the unsold 
copies of 1611 in this way by the royal printer is 
unnoticed, although a charge is made of the sub- 
stitution of titles dated 1611 (Query, if those in- 
tended to be destroyed by Mr. Barker himself?) 
to copies of the several editions of 1617, 1634, or 
1640, to pass those off for fine copies of the highly 
valuable and much coveted first impression, viz. 
1611. 

It should be observed of the impressions of 
1611, 1617, 1634, and 1640, the Psalms com- 
mence on B b b 4; in that of 1613, small type, on 
x K. It was from a copy of this edition, with a 
title dated 1611, Mr. Lowndes fell into error 
(vide Manual, vol. i. p. 177. col. 2.) as to the two 
editions of 1611 being of a different sized type. 


| The New Testament of both impressions of that 
| year begins on A 2, in the others on pdddd2. 


The dedication to every impression differs some- 
what in the setting up, that of 1613 being pre- 


ceded by a different mark before “to” (see Wil- 
son’s Catalogue); that of 1617 having a small 
cut of the royal arms above the titles of King 
James (printed “1ames”), dedication ending *. * 
The New Testament of this edition has “im- 
| PRinreD” at the foot of the title. Edition of 
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1634: the royal arms with supporters, “C. R.” 
on either side, “1ames” as before, in centre of 
dedication, which ends*,*. Edition of 1640: 
centre of title differently set up, the dedication 
surmounted as before with supporters, and “C. 
R.,” “zames” being commenced with the proper 
letter. Other variations are pointed out in Mr. 
Wilson's Catalogue, but the entire volume of this 
impression presents a peculiar appearance, as 
though printed with worn-out type. The New 
Testament title is dated 1639, and the substitu- 
tion of the Psalms from this edition into incom- 
plete copies of the other impressions may be 
detected, by noticing that at Psalm cx. the head- 
line is printed “ Psalmes.” N. T. 


FLOWERS MENTIONED BY SHAKSPEARE. 


Can any of your Shakspearian correspondents 
inform me what flower is meant by “ Cuckoo- 
buds,” in the song “ When daisies pied,” &c. ? 
On referring to Johnson's Dictionary, I find: 
“ Cuckoo-bud, Cuchoo-flower (Cardaminus, Lat.), 
the name of a flower,” with the quotation — 

“ When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue,” &c. 


On turning to the word “Cardamine,” I find it 
thus defined : “ In botany, the plant lady's smock, 
called also the cuckoo-flower and meadow-cress.” 
And again, under the word “ Lady’s smock,” I 
find “ [ Cardamine] a plant,” with the quotation — 


“ When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And ladysmock all silver white,” &c. 


Now it is evident that Shakspeare speaks of two 
different flowers, and that the lexicographer con- 
founds them, for the same flower cannot be both 
silver white and of yellow hue ; but what I wish to 
know is, which of the many meadow flowers of a 
yellow colour that bloom in spring is the one that 
the poet calls by the name of cuckoo-buds? Is it 
the marsh-marigold, the lesser celandine, the 
crow’s foot, or any other of the numerous family 
of Ranunculaceae ? The Germans call the wood- 
sorrel “kuckucks-blume,” but this flower, although 
yellow, is not a meadow plant. In Normandy 
the oxlip (Primula elatior) is called “ coucou.” 
If either of these bears a similar name in any part 
of England, and particularly in Warwickshire, it 
may very well be the flower mentioned in the 
song. 

Mary-buds, in the beautiful song of “ Hark, 
hark, the lark,” &c., is, I believe, generally re- 
ferred to the marigold. Am I right ? 

The long purples of Ophelia’s garland is another 
plant about which there appears to be some un- 
certainty. I have seen the name assigned to the 
purple orchis, but I incline to think that the arum, 
or cuckoo’s pint, is the plant meant. It is spoken 


of as bearing “ a grosser name,” and although this 
is applicable to either of the plants, I am confirmed 
in my view by the following passage in Crabbe’y 
Parish Register : 

“ Where cuckoo-pints and dandelions sprung, 
(Gross names had they our plainer sires among), 
There arums, there leontodons we view.” 

What particular kind of rose is that which decks 
Titania's bower, “sweet musk-roses?” Is it our 
moss-rose, or some other now forgotten variety? 

The woodbine and honeysuckle are generally 
considered to be one and the same, but in the 
passage, — 

“ So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwine.” 


they are evidently two different plants. What 
then is the woodbine? Is it another creeper, the 
convolvulus or bindweed ? 

“ Love-in-idleness” is said to be the pansy, but 
none of the original indigenous varieties of this 
flower, now so changed by cultivation, seems to 
answer the description of — 

“ The little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purpled with love’s wound,” 


I ought to apologise for the length of this string 
of Queries; but an interesting chapter might be 
written on the flowers of Shakspeare, and I trust 
all lovers of the great bard will forgive me. 

Epear MacCutsocs. 

Guernsey. 


sMITH’s “ DICTIONARIES OF ANTIQUITIES.” 
(Continued from Vol. vii., p. 302.) 


I send a few errata in addition to my previow 
list. 
Dictionary of Antiquities. 


Page 182. a, Aurum, for “ : 
«ll9- 6 » 1 

113-12 

Page 1040. b, Servus, for “1770/. 16s.,” read 
“17701. 16s. 8d.” 

Page 1272, Ocroner Equus, for “ 880. a,” read 
* 850. a.” 

Ditto, after “oppidum,” add “ opponere, 527.0” 


Dictionary of Biography. 

Vol. I. 

Page 8. b, Acuamenss, for “ xiii. read 
“ Epod. xiii. 8.” a 

Page 251. a, Apries, for “Herod. 161. &t, 
read “ Herod. ii. 161. &c.” 

Page 471. a, Bassus I., after “ by Ovid,” inset 
“ Tristia iv. 10. 47.” 


Vol. II. 
Page 538, b, Hyrernotvs, for “ Thue. viii. 74 
read “73.” 


Vol. 
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Vol. ITI. 

Page 634. b, Quintitzanvus, for “ Mart. xi. 90.,” 
read “ii. 90.” 

Page 736. b, Scaurus, for “consulship,” read 
“censorship.” 

Page 815. a, Srsyxxa, for “ Plut.,” read “ Plat.” 

Page 1191. a, Tutxus, Vorcatius, 3, for “ Cic. 
af Fam. xiii. 41.,” read “ xiii. 14.” 

Page 1195. b, note, Trpuon, for “716.,” read 
“713.” 


Page 926. a, heading, for “ Stattis,” read “ Strat- 
tis.” 
Dictionary of Geography. 
Vol. I 


Page 384. b, Barz, for “Tac. Ann. xii. 21.,” 
read “ xiii. 21.” 

Page 502. b, Cantuaris, for “ Attica,” read 
Athen.” 

Page 781. b, Dopona (in the third quotation), 
for“ bodévny,” read “ AwSdéyny.” 


P. J. F. Gantition. 
40. London Road, Leicester. 


NAUTICAL FOLK LORE: NAMES OF SHIPS. 


It has been often observed that our Admiralty 
are not very fortunate in their selection of names 
for men of war ; and it is well known that there is 
something in a name which attracts seamen to 
enter for a particular ship. Two of our new 
9 gun screw line of battle ships have been named 
the Cesar and the Hannibal, although the re- 
patation of either name is not traditionally high 
in the British navy. 

The former Ceesar, a ship of 80 guns, was com- 
manded at Lord Howe's victory, the battle of the 
Ist of June, 1794, by Anthony James Pye Molloy, 
who was brought to a court-martial for miscon- 
duct on that day, and in some naval movements 
which followed it. Although, perhaps, acquitted 
of actual cowardice, Captain Molloy was disgraced 
and dismissed the Caesar. I remember that a sin- 
gular story was very current in naval circles in 
my early days, that Captain Molloy had acted 
dishonourably towards a young lady whom he had 
contracted to marry on his return from sea. 
Having violated his engagement, she brought an 
action against him for breach of the promise, and 

ed; but it was said that she indignantly re- 
proached him in open court, and exclaimed, 

Molloy, you are a bad man; may your heart fail 
in the day of battle!” It was believed that 

expressions produced their effect, and his 
subsequent conduct and fate proved a singular 
realisation of her prayer. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents could supply more full details. 

Captain Molloy was Soonghe to court-martial 

is Captain of marines, whose name was Hopper, 
native of Cork ; and it is not alittle remarkable 


that the same Captain Hopper brought a second 
of his captains, J in Williamson of the Agincourt, 
of 64 guns, to a court-martial, also for cowardice 
at Duncan’s victory, the battle of Camperdown, 
in 1797. Williamson was broken for his conduct 
on that day, and declared incapable of ever serving 
again in the navy. 

The Hannibal, of 74 guns, was one of the few 
British line of battle ships which were taken by 
the enemy during the last war. She grounded 
under the batteries in Algeziras Bay, in 1801, and 
although gallantly defended by her captain, Solo- 
mon Ferris, and her crew, she ultimately struck 
her colours under circumstances somewhat re- 
sembling the recent capture of the ill-fated steam 
frigate, Tiger, near Odessa, in the Black Sea. 
Seamen are strange beings ; they preserve amongst 
themselves traditions of unfortunate ships, and 
rarely reason very accurately as to causes. we 


SUPPOSED EARLY PLAY-BILL. 


In Mr. Collier’s History of Dramatic Poetry, 
vol. iii. p. 384., he gives the following copy of a 
play-bill (the original of which, he says, was sold 
among the books of the late Mr. Bindley), for the 
purpose of showing that Malone was “ decidedly 
wrong” in affirming that “ the practice of insert- 
ing the names of the characters and of the players 
did not commence till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century :” 

“ By His Majesty’s Company of Comedians, 
At the New Theatre in Drury Lane. 
This Day, being Thursday, April 8, 1663, will be acted, 
A Comedy called 
Tue Humorous LIgvTENANT. 
The King - - - Mr. Wintersel. 
Demetrius - - Mr. Hart. 
Selevers ( Seleucus - Mr. Burt. 
ntius - - Major Mohun, 
- Mr. Clun. 
- Mrs. Marshall. 
The Play will begin at three o’clock exactly. 
Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Middle Gallery, 1s. 6d. ; 
Upper Gallery, 1s,” 
There can hardly be a doubt, however, that this 
document, the only one adduced to prove Ma- 
lone’s conjecture untenable, is altogether spurious. 
In the first place the date of the year is given, a 
point which may well excite suspicion, as it is no- 
torious to all who are familiar with old play-bills,- 
that it was not usual for them to bear the date of 
the year until as late as 1767. In the next place, 
April 8th, 1663, did not fall upon a Thursday, but 
upon a Wednesday in Lent, when, with rare ex- 
ception, the theatres were closed. And lastly, we 
find in the new edition of Pepys’s Diary, the fol- 
lowing entry: 
“ May 8. (Friday). — Took my wife and Ashwell to the 
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Theatre Royall, being the second day of its being opened. 
my house is made with extraordinary good convenience,” 


The natural inference therefore is, that the 
house had been opened for the first time on the 
at evening (Thursday, May 7), as it is 

ardly conceivable that there would have been an 
interval of any length between the first and second 
nights of performance. Moreover, on April 22, 
Pepys had been to the playhouse in Vere Street, 
which, on June Ist, he tells us, was abandoned by 
the players when the “ royal one” (Drury Lane) 
was opened. The “cast” given in Mr. Bindley’s 
bill, too, is evidently incorrect, for we are specially 
informed by Pepys on May 8th, that, by the king’s 
command, Lucy acted the part which had formerly 
belonged to Clun. 

Downes gives April 8, 1663, as the date of the 
opening of the new theatre; but his information as 
to the king’s company was, according to his own 
showing, second-hand, and cannot always be de- 
pended upon. 

Your insertion of this letter may perhaps in- 
terest some of the dramatic readers of “ N. & Q.” 

F. L. 

Bloomsbury Place. 


Minar Hotes. 


Swift and “ The Tatler."—I do not think it has 
been yet observed that the germ of Swift's 
“Polite Conversation” is to be found in The 
Tatler, No. 31., June 21, 1709, which was no 
doubt written by Swift himself, who was just 
then in London, and was, we know, a contributor 
to The Tatler. 

I take this occasion to observe what I suspect 
to be a mistake, and a very serious one, in the 
history of that branch of literature, in Mr. Alex- 
ander Chalmers’ valuable introduction to the great 
edition of the British Essayists. 

Steele, in his preface to The Tutler, after ac- 
knowledging in the most ample manner, but only 
in general terms, his obligation to Addison, begins 
a new sentence with these words: “The same 
hand writ the distinguishing characters of men and 
women under the names of ‘ Musical Instruments’ 
(No. 153.), ‘The Distress of the News-writers’ 
(No. 18.), ‘The Inventory of the Play-house’ 
(No. 42.), and ‘The Description of the Thermo- 
meter” (No. 214.), which I cannot but look upon 
as the greatest embellishment of this work.” 

Mr. Chalmers seems to understand the same 
hand to mean that last mentioned, viz. Addison’s ; 
whereas I am confident that it meant that these 
four pieces were by one hand, and that not Addi- 
son’s. Nor is Mr. Chalmers consistent in his in- 
terpretation ; for in his Index he assigns two of 
the four to Addison, and leaves two anonymous. 


The four papers are all good, and would not dis- 


parage the name of Addison; but I think it i 

clear that they are not his, but were supplied 

some one who probably contributed nothing else, 
C. 


Epitaph on a Priest. — The followin strange 
inscription, which I send contri- 
bution to your other stores of like matter, existed 
in the chapel of the convent of the “ Murate” jg 
this city. The convent was, with many others 
suppressed at the time of the French rule ig 
Florence, and its ancient chapel is now a printing. 
office. All the documents, papers, and memo. 
randa in the possession of the nuns at the period 
of the dissolution, were taken possession of by 
the state, and preserved in the public archives 
Among them is a MS. account of their chapel, 
with copies of all the inscriptions that were to be 
found in it. And of these the following struck 
me as sufficiently remarkable to deserve noting: 

“ Laurentius Bandinius Sacerdotali munere insignitus 
tanquam Passer in quotidiano sacrificio adipe frumenti 
saturatus in hoc Tumulo invenit sibi domum, et ad 
instar Turturis etiam posteris suis nidum preparavit. 

Anno salus mpc.” 


“*Posteris suis?” Of course we must not do 
such injury to the memory of this ornithological 
divine, as to suppose that his turtle-dove pro 

nsities extended to other points of similarity 
Casiden that mentioned in the text. And the 
posteri intended must therefore be taken to be 
nephews and nieces and their descendants. But 
is this a proper and authorised use of the term? 
And could a man’s nephews and nieces be cor 
rectly termed his “ posterity ” in our —s ? 


Florence. 


“ While” and “ wile.” —An error in our ortho 
graphy has lately become widely prevalent, and it 
is to be feared that, unless some timely check be 
put upon it, it will firmly establish itself in our 
language. The expression I allude to is to “ while 
away the time ;” which ought to be written “wile 
away the time.” The difference between the two 
words need not detain us long. While is a nowt, 
signifying “ time,” and = else: and so we 
have it in the expressions, “a long while,” “it 8 
not worth my while.” Wile, on the contrary, 8 
both noun and verb: as a noun it means “guile, 
and as a verb it means “to beguile;” being, 
fact, only another form of the word guile, as 
liam is of Guillaume, warden of guardian. The 
result of the whole is, that to “wile away the 
time” signifies, to beguile the time: to “ while 
away the time” means nothing, but is sheer non- 
sense. ¥.Z 

P. S.—I may remark that the word while, used 
as a conjunction, has the same signification, 
of time: thus, “I was at Dover while you were 
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st Margate,” is equivalent to “I was at Dover 
during the time during which you were at Mar- 
gate.” 


School Libraries — Salisbury.—In the adver- 
tisement to Hele’s of Daily Devotion 
edition printed for the Society for Promoting 
Srstian Knowledge, 18mo., Lond., no date), 
containing “‘a short notice of the author,” it is 
stated that Mr. Hele — 

“Bequeathed his Hebrew Bible, and certain other 
books, to the Close School; and as some volumes belong- 
ing to the school library had become intermixed with his 
own, he specially desired that his sons should take care 
torestore such volumes to their proper place.” 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 


Cherries. — Have you anywhere chronicled the 
origin of cherries, and their name also ? 


“From Keresoun, in the Black Sea, whence they were 
frst introduced to Europe by Lucullus.” 


I do not know the date.* A. L. 


Queries. 
“WE THAT FIGHTS,” ETC. 


“He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 

The above lines, constantly quoted as in Hudi- 
bras, a3 constantly cited as being in the Musarum 
Delicie, by Sir John Mennis, apparently on the 
authority of Lowndes, are still, notwithstanding 
“N.& Q.” correspondence, Vol. i. p. 210., open, 
I submit, for verification. 

Observe, I have before me the first edition, 
London, 18mo., Henry Herringman, 1655, in 
which a former possessor has written, “It has 
been often said, by Lowndes among others, these 
lines, which have been generally supposed to be in 

are in this volume. This is a mistake. 
There are no lines bearing the least resemblance 
to them here.” 

But the second edition, 1656, has been cited as 
containing them. This edition has been examined 
for me, and I am assured the lines are not in that, 
Lowndes states. 

Now the reprint of 1817 was printed from the 
second edition of 1656, and in the preface, p. 12. 
(1817), it is said the first edition of 1665 differs 

from the present 1656 in several select pieces 
of sportive wit standing in the title-page, instead 
of several pieces of poetique wit, and in the pub- 
lisher’s address to the ingenious reader. 

The lines, therefore, are not likely to be in the 
second edition of the reprint. 


[* About 70 B.c.] 


I observe, however, the first edition has only 
87 pages ; the second, Lowndes says, has 101 : the 
reprint closes with page 100, but ends with the 
same lines as the first. 

I am, however, assured these lines do occur in 
some edition of this work ; or rather, as it does not 
appear they do in the Musarum Delicie, first and 
second editions, are they to be found in the Wits 
Recreations, 1640, 1641, 1654, or 1663? 

Some of your correspondents probably will 
settle this question, which will be of great use if 
it correct only what appears to be an error on 


_ the authority of Lowndes. S. H. 


LOUIS DE BEAUFORT. 


Since the ‘publication of Niebuhr’s work, and 
the increased interest which it has awakened re- 
specting the early Roman history, attention has 
been attracted to the researches of Beaufort, who 
was the first to make a systematic investigation 
of the evidences for the history of the first five 
centuries of Rome. The first edition of his work 
(a copy of which is lying before me) was pub- 
lished at Utrecht in 1738, in one volume 12mo., 
consisting of a short preface and 348 pages. The 
title-page is, Dissertation sur Uincertitude des cing 
premiers siécles de Uhistoire romaine, par Mons. 
L. D. B. An English translation of this edition 
is stated by Hooke, in his “ Dissertation on the 
Credibility of the First 500 Years of Rome” (in 
his History), to have been published in 1740. A 
second edition of this work, revised, corrected, 
and considerably augmented, was published at 
the Hague in 1750. Copies of the first edition 
may occasionally be met with, but I have never 
been able to see a copy of the second edition, and 
should be much obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who would inform me of a library 
where a copy exists. The British Museum library 
does not appear to possess a copy either of the 
first or second edition, or of the English trans- 
lation.* In the Preliminary Discourse to the 
République Romaine (Paris, 1767, 6 vols. 12mo.), 
published with M. de Beaufort’s name, his author- 
ship of the Dissertation is acknowledged. 

he account of M. de Beaufort, which is given 
in the Biographie Universelle, and other French 
biographical dictionaries, is extremely meagre. 
Niebuhr (Lect. on Roman History, vol. i. p. xxvii. 
edit. Schmitz) says that he was a refugee (i.e. a 
Protestant refugee), who had lived for a lon 
time in England. He was a member of the Royal 
Society of London; he afterwards became pre- 
ceptor of the Prince of Hesse Homburg, and 


{* The English translation is in the King’s Library, 
Pit} Museum, s.v. DisseRTATION; press-mark, 293, 
b. 
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died at Maestricht in 1795. Is anything known 
of his life beyond these few particulars? and is 
there any trace of his residence in England? As 
he only died in 1795, there must be persons now 
alive who remember him. He must have lived to 
@ great age, for he could scarcely have been less 
than thirty when his first publication appeared. L. 


POPIANA: JAMES MOORE SMITH, OR SMYTH. 


Every reader of Pope knows how unenviable an 
immortality the poet has conferred on Mr. James 
Moore Smith, or Smyth; but they are surprised 
and disappointed that none of the editors give any 
account of a gentleman who was distinguished at 
one time by Pope's friendship, as he was after- 
wards by his hostility. We gather, incidentally, 
that his original name was James Moore ; that he 
was the son of Arthur Moore; that he assumed 
the additional name of Smyth; that he was at 
one time intimate with Pope, who “rhymed for 
Moore ;” that he was the author of a play, called 
The Rival Modes; and, finally, that he was an 
acquaintance and correspondent of the Miss 
Blounts, and that to this letter circumstance has 
been attributed the intense animosity with which 
Pope seems to have pursued him. 

hur Moore was M.P., and a man of some 
note in the political world, of sufficient import- 
ance to be excepted from some act of amnesty, I 
think on the South Sea or Charitable Corporation 
affairs. I should be obliged by any farther in- 
formation about him. I also wish to know when 
and why James Moore took the name of Smyth; 
whether he was married, and to whom; and when 
he died. Cc. 


Minor Queries. 


Marriages between Cousins. —What is the reason 
that writers of fiction in general make cousins fall 
in love with and marry each other? We all 
know the consequences of such marria; Iam 
afraid it is out of the province of “N. & Q.” to 
obtain answers to such a question; but if you 
would insert it, it would auke a great obligation 
on your old subscriber, it. M. 

Peckham. 


Paterson, Founder of the Bank. —To what 
company did the founder of the Bank of Eng- 
land, “ William Paterson, merchant,” belong ? 


Fitchett's “ King Alfred.” — Having lately met 
with the following work, King Alfred, & poem, by 
John Fitchett, in 6 vols. 8vo., London, 1841, 
which appears to me to have been, from its size 
and quantity of matter, a most stupendous un- 


dertaking in an individual, I shall feel indebteg 
to any reader of “N. & Q.” who will give me, 
or refer me to, a biographical memoir of Mr 
Fitchett, and inform me how long his labours 
occupied him, &c. I observe the respected name 
of Roscoe appears as the editor. =. (1) 


“ Albert sur les Opérations de T Ame.” — 

“ Albert, premier Médecin du Roi de Prusse, dans son 
traité sur les opérations de l’ame, a bien expliqué l’actiog 
de Vargile dans la Tarentula, et de l'eau dans V’hydro- 
phobie. Il les croit la méme maladie.” — Essai sur 
Magnetisme, par B. Charlier, Brussels, 1803, p. 31. 

Can any of your readers help me to the passage 
in Albert's writings, or say where I can find an 
account of him ? AL 


Anointing of Bishops.—It is stated by Strype, 
in his Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, that oa 
Sunday, Sept. 5, 1547, Nicholas Ridley “was 
consecrated Bishop of Rochester by Henry, Bishop 
of Lincoln,” and others, “ according to the old 
custom of the Church, by the unction of holy 
chrism, as well as imposition of hands.” That on 
Sunday, Sept. 9, in the following year, “ Robert 
Farrar was consecrated Bishop of St. ae 
Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, endued wii 
his pontificals,” and others. “Then certain hymns, 
psalms, and prayers being recited, together with 
a portion of Scripture read in the vulgar tongue 
out of St. Paul’s Epistles, and the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, the Archbishop celebrated the sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ.” The 
Communion, we are afterwards informed, was dis- 
tributed in English. That on June 29, 1550, 
“ John Ponet was consecrated Bishop of Rochester 
at Lambeth ;” and that “this ceremony was per- 
formed with all the usual ceremonies and habits ;" 
that the Archbishop, “having on his mitre and 
cope, usual in such cases, went into his chapel 
handsomely and decently adorned, to celebrate the 
Lord's Supper according to the custom and by 

rescript OF the book intituled ‘The Book of 

‘ommon Service ;’” and that the bishops “ assist- 
ing, and having their surplices and copes on, and 
their pastoral staves in their hands, led Dr. John 
Ponet, endued with the like habits, in the middle 
of them unto the most reverend father ;” and he 
was “elected, and consecrated, and endued with 
the episcopal ornaments.” 

My Queries are: Was Nicholas Ridley the last 
bishop who was consecrated by the unction of the 
holy chrism? Was Robert Farrar the first who 
was consecrated without it? When were the 
mitre and pastoral staff, spoken of at the consecra- 
tion of John Ponet, last used ? 0.8. 


Oxford. 


Justice George Wood.— Having had an oppor- 
tunity of looking into Shaw's History of Stafford- 
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shire, referred to by your obliging correspondent 
Ms. Hucues, without being so fortunate as to 
succeed in discovering any particulars relating to 
the above-named gentleman, Mr. Hueues will 
perhaps be so good, in order to assist my farther 
search, as to name the pages in Shaw where the 
desired information may be sought for. 

Having observed in a foot-note to Lysons’ 
Mog. Britannia, Cheshire, p. 501., that Hall-o’- 
Wood, in Balterley, situate partly in Cheshire 
and partly in Staffordshire, is said to have been 
built by Chief Justice Thomas Wood early in the 
sixteenth century, it occurs to me that Justice 
George Wood might have been a descendant of 
the Chief Justice. And probably Mr. Hucues, 
orsome other of your genealogical correspondents, 
can throw light on the subject, and furnish the 
arms those judges bore, which would tend to 
establish a family connexion between them. 

CrsTRIENSIS. 


Old Map of Mendip, co. Somerset.— I have a 
large and old oil painting by me, with the follow- 
ing title over it, “ Meyndeepe, with its adjacent 
villages and laws.” It is a bird’s-eye view of the 
hills, and its mineries, and is surrounded by por- 
traits of the many parish churches in the neigh- 
bourhood. On ons side are the curious “ minery 
laws,” which appear to have been drawn up by 
“My Lord Chocke,” whom “King Edward y* 
Fourth ordered to goe downe into y* county of 
Meyndeepe, to sett a concord and peace, upon 
Meyndeepe, upon paine of his high displeasure ;” 
there being, at that time, a great dispute “ be- 
tween my Lord Bonvill’s tenants of Chuton, and 
the Prior of Green Oare.” 

Iam anxious to know if this map has been en- 
graved, and when? Or, are any of your readers 
in possession of a similar one ? Will some Somer- 
setshire or other reader of the “N. & Q.” en- 
lighten me ? W.G 

Bristol. 


Black Livery Stockings. —In Southey's Letters 
from Spain and Portugal, London, 1808, p. 199. : 


“A Duke of Medina Celi formerly murdered a man, 
and as the court would not, or could not, execute so 
powerful a noble, they obliged their pages to wear black 
stockings, and always to have a gallows standing before 
their palace door. The late king permitted them to re- 
move the gallows, but the black stockings still remain a 
singular badge of ignominy.” 

Can any of the English families whose liveries 
have black stockings be traced to a similar origin ? 

W. M. M. 

Thomas Rolf.— Can any of your readers give 
me information as to the history of Thomas Rolf, 
who was buried in the Church of St. Catherine, 
Gosfield, Essex, about the year 1440? On the 
altar-tomb is his effigy in brass, with the subjoined 


inscription, in which he is called professor of law. 
Manning, in his List of Monumental Brasses, styles 
him “Thomas Rolf, Judge.” In the Manual of 
Monumental Brasses, published by the Oxford 
Society, he is called “ professor of law.” Is the 
term “ professor of law” synonymous with that of 
“serjeant at law?” for in the Oxford Manual 
the robes of the judges and barons of the Exche- 
quer are said to consist of the coif or skull-cap, a 
long robe with narrow sleeves, a hood, a tippet, 
and a mantle buttoned on the right shoulder. 
The dress of serjeant at law was the same, with 
the exception of the mantle, which they did not 
wear; and to their hoods two labels were attached. 
Thomas Rolf has the latter dress. Must not Mr. 
Manning, therefore, have been mistaken in sup- 
posing him to have been upon the bench? May 
e not have been an ancestor of Thomas Monsey 
Rolf, Lord Cranworth, now Lord Chancellor ? 
“Quadringenteno: semel. M. quat’ X numerato Juni 
viceno septeno consociato. Legi p’fessus: sic Thomas 
Rolf requiescit, morbis dep’ssus, huic Xp’i vera quies sit. 
s dedit ip’e satis miserisque viris maculatis. Carne 
p’stratis; et virginibus bona gratis. Int’ Juristas, quasi 
flos enituit iste, mortis post istos ritus vivat tibi Xp’e. 
Celi gemma bona; succurre reo Katerina, mitis patrona; 
sis huic Thome Medicina.” 
W. T. T. 


Ipswich. 


“ Emsdorff’s fame,” §c.—I am anxious to pro- 
cure a copy of a metrical address to the 15th 
Regiment of Hussars, commencing : 

«“ Emsdorff’s fame unfurl’d before you, 
Brave Fifteenth, your standards rear,” 
and to learn the author’s name. Perhaps your 
correspondent Mr. H. L. Mansen can supply a 
copy of this address, and furnish the name of its 
author, as he lately published in your columns 
some valuable details relative to the battle of 
Villers-en-Couché, in which the gallant 15th 
Hussars also distinguished themselves. Were the 
above words ever set to music ? JUVERNA. 


“ Platonism Exposed.” —1I have a theological 
ary of 128 pages, the re of which is 
ost, and the running title is “ A Candid Inquiry.” 
From the matter and print, I suppose it to be of 
about the middle of the last century. The author 
says, at p. 42.: 

« Had Lord Bolingbroke been a Greek scholar, he would 
not have taken, his notions of the Platonic Trinity from 
Platonism Exposed, which is itself the compilation of one 
who also took his learning at second hand.” 

Again, at p. 80. : 

“ Platonism E. would look very meagre, if the 
unacknowledged obligations to Bayle and Le Clerc were 
withdrawn. The author had no Greek.” 

Platonism Exposed seems to have been a well- 
known work, from the way in which it is men- 
tioned. Can any of your readers tell me what it 
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is, and where it is to be found? I shall be glad 
to know the title-page or author of the pamphlet 
above mentioned. A. 


Brasses restored. —Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me of a way in which the ancient 
brasses, which are to be found in some of the 
country churches, may be rendered visible, and 
the inscriptions made legible ? 
Joun Sranuey, M.A. 


Sassanian Inscriptions. — In Buckingham’s 
Travels in Assyria, vol.i. p. 473., I find the fol- 
lowing : 


“Between the second and third cave is a figure of a 
Sassanian monarch on horseback, with a Roman prisoner 
supplicating him in the act of kneeling. Behind this is 
an inscription of at least one hundred lines in the Sassa- 
nian character, which might easily be copied.” 

Can any of your correspondents inform me 
whether this inscription, apparently at Nakhsch- 
i-Rustam, near Persepolis, has been copied, and 
where it is to be found? I am certain no inscrip- 
tion of that length is to be found either in Porter 
or Ouseley ; but not being able to consult either, 
I cannot tell whether they mention it at all. The 
Nakhsch-i-Rustam inscriptions in De Sacy are 
very short. 

Have any better transcripts of the Sassanian 
inscriptions at the Takht-i-Jemschid been pub- 
lished —— those given in Ouseley’s Travels, 
vol. ii. 

Coste and Flandin spent some time at Persepolis 
in particular; and, possibly, their large work on 
Persia may answer my Queries. If so, I should 
be much obliged by the references from any one 
who can and will consult it. W.#H.S. 


Greatest Happiness of the greatest Number. — 
Can any of your correspondents trace to its origin 
the theory of “the greatest happiness of the 

atest number,” which we are accustomed to 
identify with the name of Jeremy Bentham? 

It is laid down at the opening of the well- 
known work of that truly great man Beccaria, 
Dei Delitti e delle Pene, in these words, “ La 
massima feliciti divisa nel maggior numero.” Bec- 
caria’s Treatise was first published in the year 
1764. Ws. Ewart. 

University Club. 


Choke Damp. — Wanted, the method of making 
choke damp for putting out coal-pit fires: the pit 
of a friend has unfortunately caught fire. 

Epwarp Hoae. 


Remarkable Prediction.—I cut the annexed 
ys out of a recent number of the Staffordshire 
vertiser, as it has evident marks of modern 
fabrication about it. Perhaps the Bristol Mirror 
will reflect a little more light upon the old volume 
of predictions, and let the world know who the 


gentleman referred to is; or, at all events, 9} 
the full title of the book. ts, give w 


“ Remarkable Prediction. — The following is taken from 
an old volume of predictions, written in the fifteenth 
century, and now in the possession of a gentleman resid. 
ing at Chard, Somerset : 

‘In twice two hundred years the Bear 

The Crescent will assail ; 

But if the Cock and Bull unite, 
The Bear will not prevail. 

In twice ten years again, 
Let Islam know and fear, 

The Cross shall stand, 
The Crescent wane, dissolve, and disappear, 

Bristol Mirror.” 
Ricwarp Gary. 
Lichfield. 


The late Rev. James Plumptre. —1I beg to ask 
whether any reader of “ N. & Q.” can inform me 
in whose hands are the papers of the clergyman 
above named, who was formerly Vicar of Great 
Gransden, Huntingdonshire, and the author of 
various works? My object in this inquiry is 
purely literary. D. 


Leonard Welsted.—I persuade myself that 
next to answering a question the best thing is to 
ask one, all reasonable inquiry and search having 
been previously made. On this self-approving 
principle I proceed to trouble you. We have 
acres of notes, old and new, to The Dunciad, and 
are therefore pretty well informed about Wedlsted; 
but there is a reference to him in a note by Pope 
on the Prologue to the Satires, wherein we are 
told, “This man had the impudence to tell, in 
print, that Mr. P. had occasioned a lady's death, 
and to name a person he had never heard of” 
Where was “ Welsted’s lie” circulated, and who 
was the lady named ? W.L 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Druids and Druidism. — Whoever will mention 
the names of any books on Druidism or Druidical 
remains will oblige me very much. What others 
are there besides Toland and Higgins ? 

L. M. MB 


Consult a valuable tractate, entitled The Patriarchal 
Religion of Britain, or a Compiete Manual of Ancet 
British Druidism, by the Rev. D. James, 8vo., 1836; als 
An Inquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical Religion 
Temples, &c., by the Rev. Wm. Cooke, 1754; Dr. Jame 
Parsons’ Remains of Japhet, 4to., 1767; Britannia after 
the Romans, 4to., 1837; Identity of the Religions 
Druidical and Hebrew, demonstrated from the Nature and 
Objects of their Worship, 12mo., 1829; Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, under the words BArps and Drutps. About the 
year 1792, a short sketch of “ Bardism,” which was # 
component part of Druidism, was given by the celebrated 
Welsh philologist, William Owen, Esq.: it was em 
in his Introduction to the Heroic Elegies of 
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Two years after a an Epitome of the Druidic Sys- 
tem, by Edward Williams, the venerable bard of Glamor- 

: it will be found at the close of the second volume of 
igre and Pastoral Poems. In 1804 the Rev. Edward 
Davies published his Celtic Researches on the Origin, Tra- 
ditions, and Language of the Ancient Britons. This work 
js interspersed with valuable notices on the subject of 
Druidism, and supplies the deficiencies of preceding 
writers. ] 

Psalm \xviii.4. — In our present editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, this verse reads “ Praise 
Him in His name Jan, and rejoice before Him.” 
In all the early editions, viz. those of Elizabeth 
and James I., in the sealed copy of the last Re- 
vision in the Tower of London, and in the edition 
of 1662, and others, printed from it, and in the 
Prayer Books of 1707, the reading is “ Praise 
Him in His name, yea and rejoice before Him.” 

I do not possess an edition between 1707 and 


the present century, and cannot tell how much | 
longer the latter reading was continued. Can | 


you give the information at what time, and by | 


what authority, the alteration was made ? 
Voxaros. 


[We have before us The Booke of Common Prayer, pre- 
_ by authority of Archbishop Laud, for the use of the 

arch of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1637, fol., in which the 
reading is Jah. Lewis, in his History of the Translations 
of the Bible, p. 129., edit. 1818, speaking of Cranmer’s, or 

e Great Bible of 1539, says, “ According to this trans- 
lation were the Psalms, Epistles, and Gospels, &c. in our 
liturgy, with very little variation, of which this is one, 
that whereas in this edition of 1539, Psalm Ixviii. 4. is 
rendered ‘ Praise him in his name Jan, and rejoice before 
Him,’ by some mistake or other the word Jad, in the after 
editions, is printed Fea.” 


Coroners’ Inquests (Vol. ix., p. 483. “ Notices to 
Correspondents”).—I find in my note-book the 
following extract from the register of Denton 
Charch, Hunts (the church in which Sir Robert 
Cotton was baptized) : 


“Anno 1678. John, the son of Will. Callis, was drowned 
25% of Aprill, and buried 28, after y° coroner had past 
his verdict upon him. Anno p. dicto.” 


I also made the following extract from the same 
Fegister : 


“1704. April ye 9%, collected on y* Brief for y® poor 
stants, y¢ sum of ten shillings. Collected at ye same 
time, on y° Wapping Brief, y¢ sum of three shillings.” 


Who were the “poor Protestants” thus re- 
lieved; and for what was “the Wapping brief?” 
Curupert Bene, B.A. 


The London Gazette of Dec. 20-23, 1703, contains the 
lowing order: “ Whereas Her Majesty has been gra- 
Gously pleased to grant a brief for a collection towards 
the relief of the poor sufferers by the late dreadful fire at 
ution Deck in Wapping, near London, most of whom 

ae seamen, sea artificers, and r seamen’s widows, 
Whose loss amounts to 13,0401.” In the Postman of 
Feb. 1-3, 1704, it is stated that “On Sunday last Her 
jesty’s Brief for the relief of the persecuted Protestants 

of Orange was published, not only in most of the churches, 


but also in the meeting-houses of the Protestant Dis- 
senters of the city.” ] 


“ Talliages.” —Can any of your readers inform 
me of what falliages consisted? I am aware of 
their general nature, but I want to know whether 
they were imposed on individuals or on parishes, 
and by whom and by what authority? It was no 
uncommon thing for charitably disposed persons 
to leave property to a parish, in aid of its “rents, 
talliages, and assessments.” C. F. K. 

[ Tailiage was a general word including all subsidies, 
taxes, tenths, or other charges laid upon any person. 
Madox, in his History of the Exchequer, p. 480., fol., says, 
“ There were two sorts of talliage: one paid to the king, 
the other to a subordinate lord. The talliage rendered to 
the king was raised upon his demesnes, escheats, and 
wardships, and upon the burghs and towns of the realm. 
In the elder times it was usually called donuwm and assisa. 
Donum was used with great latitude. To avoid confusion, 
I have in my own mind reduced its meaning to two or 
three particular heads: that is to say, when it was paid 
for or out of lands which were not of military tenure, it 
signified hidage; when it was [paid out of knights’ fees, 
it was scutage; and when it was paid by towns and 
burghs, it was talliage: or it signified in general, accord- 
ing as it was applied, either aid, scutage, or talliage.”’] 


Pengwern Hall. —In the neighbourhood of 
Llangollen is a farm-house named Pengwern 
Hall, some portions of which bear marks of an- 
tiquity: as, for instance, in the Shippon are two 
pointed, trefoil, arched windows of the sixteenth 
century, and in another outbuilding a debased 
window of the same antiquity; while within the 
house there is what is there styled a crypt, with 
groined roof, which is stated or supposed to be of 
great antiquity. I have looked in all the guide- 
books, and in Pennant, who state that this was 
an old palace of Tudor Trevor, who flourished 
A.D. 924. Can any of your correspondents give a 
more full account than the brief statement con- 
tained in the guide-books? or refer me to any 
source for information ? 

There is a confused tradition in the neighbour- 
hood about some king buried at Pengwern: who ? 

F. R. I. 

[Llys Pengwern now forms a portion of Mostyn Hall, 
the seat of Lord Mostyn, of which a detailed account 
is given in Beauties of England and Wales, vol. xvii. 
pp. 727-36. ] 

Prince Charles's House in Derby.— Can any 
one give me information of an old house in Derby, 
said to have been occupied by Prince Charles, 
while he was in that town? I have heard lately 
that such a house still exists, and that it is likely 
to be pulled down, if some one who values the 
associations connected with it does not save it. 

L. M. M. R. 

[This house, situate in Full Street, is noticed by Pil- 
kington and Lysons, who state that at the time Charles 
Edward Stuart entered the town (December 4, 1745) it 
belonged to the Earl of Exeter. In 1789 it was occupied 
by a Mr. Bingham, and in 1817 by Mr. Edwards. } 
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Singed Vellum.—Can any of your readers 
assist me in the following case? A few years ago 
the vicarage house of an adjoining parish was 
burnt down. The parish register, consisting of 
several old volumes in vellum, received consider- 
able injury. At the first glance they have the 
appearance of masses of charred wood. The 
edges of the leaves, for half an inch to an inch 
inwards, have been burnt away; and the re- 
mainder of each volume, although not destroyed, 
has been rendered useless by the action of the 
heat. These leaves, instead of being flat and 
smooth, as heretofore, are now curled, twisted, 
contracted, contorted, involuted, convoluted, and 
crumpled together so densely and*so rigidly, 
that they resist all attempts, except violence, to 
separate them. But violence is destruction, be- 
cause the heat and the dryness have rendered 
them brittle. Any attempt to unfold them from 
their present syecbetions only cracks them. ‘The 
writing is brown from age, as in other MSS. of 
equal date, but has received no manifest injury 
from the fire. 

My Query is this: Can any of your readers 
inform me whether there is a process by which 
vellum, in such a state, may be softened and un- 
folded, without injury to the writing ? 

Perer Hurcurson. 

Sidmouth. 

fir our correspondent refers to Sims’ Handbook to the 
Library of the British Museum, p. 26., he will find that, 
since 1842, no less than one hundred volumes written 
upon vellum, and ninety-seven upon paper, which were 
among the burnt fragments of the Cottonian MSS., have 
been restored under the directions of Sir Frederick Madden, 
the present keeper of the MSS. Having had occasion 
recently to consult one of these, namely, the MS, of the 
French version of the Ancren Rewle, described in our 
Ninth Volume, p. 6., we can speak to the great skill with 
which that unique volume has been flattened and ren- 
dered fit for use. — Ep. “ N. & Q.”)} 


Replies. 
LORD BACON AND SHAKSPEARE. . 
(Vol. viii., p. 438.) 

The suggestion of Tueta for an inquiry why 
these two great cotemporaries make no mention 
of each other, has not, I believe, produced any 
result. It might, I think, be very reasonably ac- 
counted for by several circumstances of dissimi- 
larity of condition and pursuits, and especially the 
fact that Shakspeare died before Bacon had pub- 
lished, or a written, any of his celebrated 
works, or was otherwise known than as a success- 
ful lawyer. There can be little doubt that Bacon 
must have seen some of Shakspeare’s plays acted, 
and may even have read some of them in the im- 
perfect quartos; but the first collection of them in 
the folio of 1623 was but three years prior to 


Bacon's death, who could not, till then, have been 
acquainted with the full extent of Shakspeare’s 
genius; and at that late period, or even earlier, it 
is not likely that the great legist and philosopher 
should have any occasion to allude to the great 
dramatist and poet. These reasons might, I think, 
reasonably account for the mutual silence of their 
works; but I suspect that Bacon and Shakspeare 
knew much more of each other than either had 
any ambition to record. We know but too well 
how little satisfaction Bacon could have had ip 
recalling to notice the proceedings against Essex 
and Southampton, in which a tragedy of Richard 
II. formed a prominent feature. This tragedy, 
altered for the occasion, the actors were bribed to 
play the night before Essex’s insurrection, to in 
flame the public mind; and I cannot but suspect 
that Shakspeare himself was employed by South- 
ampton on this occasion, and that Southampton’s 
long friendship and munificent patronage of Shak- 
speare date from this event; and if so, there was 
good reason why Bacon and Shakspeare should 
not have much liked bringing their names to- 
gether. 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE. 


(Vol. x., p. 1.) 


Every friend and admirer of the genius and 
superior talents with which Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge was gifted, and of the eloquent and exube- 
rant manner in which he poured forth his thoughts, 
must be delighted with the announcement Mz. 
Coxxier has made of the discovery of his missing 
short-hand notes of Coleridge’s lectures on Shak- 
speare. The quotations he promises* will be anx- 
iously looked for by the public generally, more 
particularly by his relatives, friends, and school- 
fellows. 1am one of the few of his cotemporaries 
at Christ’s Hospital that now remain. 

Mr. Corxier, in his communication to “N.& 
Q.,” states, that “for Coleridge’s third lecture, 
and indeed for the remainder of the series, he 
made no preparation, and was liked better than 
ever, and vociferously and heartily cheered. The 
reason was obvious, for what came from the heart 
of the speaker went warm to the heart of the 
hearer ; and though the illustrations might not be 
so good, yet being extemporaneous, and 
from objects immediately before his eyes, they 
made more impression, and seemed to have more 
aptitude.” 

In the first edition of Coleridge’s Literary Re 
mainst, vol. ii. p. 4., is a letter from him to Mr. 


[* We shall have the pleasure of printing a farther com- 
munication from Mr. Cotrer on this interesting sub, 
in our next Number. — Ep. “N. & Q.”] 

+ In this volume are many extracts, taken from & MS. 
common-place book in my possession. 
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Britton, in which he thus correctly corroborates 
Mz. Cortrer’s description of the delivery of his 
thoughts and feelings at his lectures : 


“The day of the lecture, till the hour of commence- 
ment,” Mr. Coleridge says, “I devote to the consideration, 
What of the mass before me is best fitted to answer the 

oses of alecture? that is, to keep the audience awake 
god interested during the delivery, and to leave a sting 
behind; that is, a disposition to gg t= subject anew, 
der the light of a new principle. Several times, how- 
ever, partly from —— respecting my health and 
imal spirits, partly from a wish to possess copies that 
night afterwards be marketable among the publishers, I 
have previously written the lecture; but before I had 
ed twenty minutes I have been obliged to push 
the MS. away, and give the subject a new turn. Nay, 
this was so notorious, that many of my auditors used to 
threaten me, when they saw any number of written papers 
oo my desk, to steal them away, declaring they never felt 
so secure of a good lecture as when they perceived that I 
had not a single scrap of writing before me. I take far, 
far more pains than would go to the set composition of a 
lecture, both by varied reading and by meditation; but 
for the words, illustrations, &c., I know almost as little as 
any one of the audience (that is, those of anything like 
the same education with myself) what they will be five 
minutes before the lecture begins. Such is my way, for 
such is my nature; and in attempting any other I should 
oly torment myself in order to disappoint my auditors,— 
torment myself during the delivery, I mean; for in all 
other respects it would be a much shorter and easier task 
to deliver them in writing.” 


My late friend Dr. Dibdin also thus describes 
Coleridge’s powers in lecturing and conversation. 
There are none, indeed, of his friends that could 
not bear testimony to the wonderful facility and 
= sweet tones in which he gave utterance to his 

ghts : 


“I shall never forget the effect his conversation made 
upon me at the first meeting. It struck me as something 
not only quite out of the ordinary course of things, but as 
am intellectual exhibition almost matchless; there seemed 
to be no dish like Coleridge’s conversation to feed upon, 
andjno information so varied and so instructive as his 
own. The orator rolled himself up as it were in his chair, 
and gave the most unrestrained indulgence to his speech ; 
and how fraught with acuteness and originality was that 

h; and in what copious and elegant periods did it 

! As I retired homewards, I thought a second John- 
son had visited the earth, to make wise the sons of men; 
and regretted that I could not exercise the powers of a 
second Boswell, to record the wisdom and the eloquence 
which had that evening flowed from the orator’s lips. It 
haunted me as I retired to rest. It drove away slumber; 
@, if I lapsed into sleep, there was Coleridge—his snuff- 
box and ’kerchief before my eyes! —his mildly beaming 
looks, his occasionally deep tone of voice, and the excited 
features of his physiognomy. The manner of Coleridge 
was rather emphatic than dogmatic, and thus he was 
generally and satisfactorily listened to. It might be said 
of Coleridge, as Cowper has so happily said of Sir Philip 
Sidney, that he was the ‘ warbler of poetic prose.’ 

“There was always this characteristic feature in his 
multifarious conversation: it was delicate, reverend, and 
courteous. The chastest ear could drink in no startling 
sound; the most serious believer never had his bosom 
Tuffled by one sceptical or reckless assertion. Coleridge 
Was eminently simple in his manner: thinking and speak- 


ing were his delight ; and he would sometimes seem, 
during the most fervid moments of discourse, to be ab- 
stracted from all and everything around and about him, 
and to be basking in the sunny warmth of his own radiant 
imagination.” — Dibdin’s Reminiscences, part i. p. 253. 


Your readers will, I trust, excuse this ebul- 
lition of feeling and regard for an endeavour to 
pourtray my reminiscences of an old and valued 
friend and schoolfellow, who printed for him, 
while resident at Calne in Wiltshire, the original 
edition of his Biographia Literaria, 1817. Cole- 
ridge also, when resident in Bristol, contributed 
to the columns of Felix Farley's Journal, of which 
I was the proprietor and editor, where appeared 
also some brief notices of his lectures upon Shak- 
speare delivered there; but my ignorance of short- 
hand deprived me of the pleasure of making full 
reports. J. M. G. 


Worcester. 


HYDROPATHY. 
(Vol. ix., p. 395.) 


The medicinal qualities of water have been 
known from very early times. The Romans ap- 
preciated its excellence far more than we, not- 
withstanding our Sanitary Commission, our baths 
and our wash-houses. More than a century ago, 
hydropathy was practised in France, it would seem 
with very good effect. The following letter is 
extracted from the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. vii. 
(1737), p. 4.: 

“Caen, Normandy, Dec. 30, 1736, N. 8. 

“ My indisposition may justly be an Excuse for my 
slowness in answering your last kind Letter. For during 
almost three Months last past, I have been so afflicted 
with an Ague and Fever, that it had nigh ruin’d my Con- 
stitution and Pocket, by the great Quantity of Bark I had 
taken; and to so little purpose, that I thought myself 
nearer Death than Recovery. In this feeble condition, I 
took a Resolution to go to an old Abbé at Bayeux, who 
has for eight years practis’d with Success the giving com- 
mon Water medicinally, and cur’d in that time all sorts 
of Distempers. I became one of his Patients, but with 
little confidence in Water. However, I was persuaded it 
could do me no harm, if it did me no good; he began 
with giving me his Emetic, which is nothing else but 
warm Water, and a feather to tickle one’s Throat; I 
vomited heartily, and found Relief; he then sweated me 
4 mornings together; the 5th morning to my surprize he 
told me I was cured, and that the Ague would not return ; 
I was overjoyed to hear it; but so unable to believe it, 
that I stayed three Weeks after, and boarded with him; 
in which time he cured the Dropsy, Asthma, Gout, 
Colick, and other bad complaints, and all after the 
Physicians had condemned them. I had the pleasure to 
see these persons cured, and to enjoy, by his Method, per- 
fect health myself ; and he has given me Memorandums 
sufficient to be my own Doctor during my life. The poor 
Devil has been attack’d by the Physicians and Apothe- 
caries, but he answered them so wall as to gain applause. 
When I have the pleasure of seeing you, I will show you 
some of his Writing. 

“ Yours, &c. Cc. D.” 
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I have never seen Smith's Curiosities of Com- 
mon Water, §c.; and E. W. J. gives no date; 
probably, however, it is more recent than the 
above-quoted. If “the poor devil’s” answers to 
the physicians and apothecaries ever assumed a 
— form, it is not impossible that Smith may 

ve seen them. Query, does John Smith, in his 
—— make any mention of this Abbé of 

yeux Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Moors, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


CATHOLIC FLORAL DIRECTORIES: DR. FORSTER’S 
WORKS.| 


(Vol. ix., p. 568.) 


I have just read Errtonnacn’s Note on Catho- 
lic Floral Directories. That Dr. Thomas Forster, 
F.L.S., a retired medical physician, is the author 
of the Catholic Annual, containing the extracts 
from the Anthologia Borealis et Australis, and the 
Florilegium Sanctarum Aspirationum, there seems 
no doubt, as I have seen a copy so presented by 
him to a private library. 

Here it may be of use to notice the following 
also, as well as the work above cited, all written 
by him; some with, some without his name : 

The Catholic Annual, containing the Circle of the 
Seasons, and Key to the Calendar, 12mo., 1830, Prole- 
gomena, pp. cxlviii. 

The Catholic Annual for the Year 1831, 12mo. Third 
Edition, pp. 24. 

The Catholic Year Book, comprehending the Circle of 
the Seasons, &c., fitted as a Christmas Present, 12mo., 
1833: and Circle of the Seasons, Second Edition, 12mo., 
1829, pp. 432. 

This volume is described as “sent into the world 
for the third time, with large supplementary ad- 
ditions.” 

* Observations on the Brumal Retreat of the Swallow, 
Fifth Edition, 8vo., 1817. 

* Observations on the Influence of the Atmosphere on 
Health, &c., 8vo., 1817. 

* Flora Tonbrigensis: Catalogue of Wild Plants in the 
Neighbourhood of Tonbridge Wells, 12mo., 1816. 

* Facts respecting the Source of Epidemia, Third Edi- 
tion, 8vo., 1832. 

* Essay on Cholera Morbus, Second Edition, 8yo., 1831. 

* Annals of Aerial Voyages, 8vo., 1832. 

* Researches about Atmospheric Phenomena, Third 
—_— to which is added the Calendar of Nature, 8vo., 


This Calendar extends from the years 1807 to 
1823 : it is described as extracted from a Latin 
journal, and the author apologises for numerous 
imperfections owing to his never intending the 
early part of it for publication. It is perhaps in 
this Latin journal the extracts, cited in the Circle 
of the Seasons, were originally entered. 

The last work is — 

Medicina Simplex, or the Pilgrim’s Wa . 
Physician, 12mo., 1832, 


Those in the foregoing list with an asterisk hay 
the author’s name. 

With regard to the “literary hoax” practise 
upon his readers by the per from the 
Anthologia and Florilegium, I am afraid Dr. Fo. 
ster could plead great examples, if not sounj 
morals, for his justification. Are not Cleghorn m 
the Beatitudes, or Pickler on the Nine Di 
Points, cited by the late Rev. Sydney Smith 
works only to be found “in the cabinets of the 
curious” —as the late Lord Melbourne. 

Were not some descriptions of the later pictures 
by Turner, cited from a work of MS. poetry in 
his possession? and are not some headings 
chapters in the Waverley Novels similar exam. 
ples of “ quotation ?” 

I may be mistaken ; perhaps your readers 
correct and extend the list of works of “li 
hoax,” and an amusing chapter might be written 
if I could but pursue the subject. 

If Errronnacn indulge in the “weed,” “fr 
grant” or “nasty,” as the case may be, he wil 
find, in the Medicina Simplex, pp. 244., the fal- 
lowing. After an eulogium upon smoking, Dr, 
Forster adds : 

“The best composition for smoking, both as to general 
usefulness and against infection, is the following: 


Turkey tobacco - - - - 1b 
Dutch canaster tobacco - - - 40 
Cascarilla bark, broken small - - lo 


Mix the above well, and smoke a pipe of it every 
evening: it is also a good digester after meals.” 

This is a Note probably of interest to manys 
Parr Subscriber to “ N. & Q.” 

In conclusion let me add, I am afraid that Dr. 
Forster died at Brussels some short time since, 
my information resting upon a recollection of a 
notice to that effect, which I have an impression 
I have read. 8. 7. 


WARBURTON’S EDITION OF POPE. 


(Vol. x., pp. 41. 90.) 


Mr. Marxtanp has incidentally opened, and 
M. M. K. has followed up, a subject of consider 
able importance to the literary history of Pope 
and Warburton. I had long since arrived ats 
strong suspicion that Warburton had taken com 
siderable liberties with Pope’s papers, and I trast 
that the discussion that has now arisen may lesd 
to some explanation of circumstances as yet very 
obscure. 

I will begin by endeavouring to reconcile Wak 

le’s statement (quoted by Mz. Marxianp) with 

. M. K.’s difficulty as to the enormous extent 


the alterations imputed. Walpole in 1751 had not 

et become a printer, and was, perhaps, not fami- 
liar with the technical meaning of the word sheets, 
which it is possible that he may have used on this 
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gecasion as equivalent to eaves, as the “cancelling 
gn hundred sheets,” in the printing-house meaning 
of the term, seems to me, as to M. M. K.., incre- 
dible. But, however that may have been, I doubt 
whether anything of the kind happened with re- 
+ to the edition which Warburton published 
in 1751, which I have now before me, and which, 
to the best of my judgment, has no marks of any 
cancels whatsoever. M. M. K. thinks there is a 
deal of mystery about this edition, which he 
states that Pope’s editors, including Mr. Carru- 
thers, all believe to have been in preparation, and 
y printed, before Pope’s death. This M.M.K. 
bts. I go farther: I disbelieve it totally. I 
have not Me Carruthers’ volume at hand, but I 
ean hardly think that he says so; and I do not re- 
member that any other editor does ; nor do I see 
anything in Warburton’s preface to countenance 
this conjecture. 

My guess at a solution of the difficulty is this : 
There can be no doubt that Pope was, in 1744-3, 
preparing, and had proceeded a good way in 
printing, a complete edition of his works, in 
which Warburton (who had already had a share 
ina small edition of 1743) was an active co- 
operator. How much was actually printed does 
not r; but it is certain that the four so- 
called “ Ethic Epistles” were so, and ready for 
— when Pope died. Bolingbroke says he 

“a copy of the book,” “that it contains the 
character of Atossa; and he asks Lord March- 
mont whether it would be worth while to suppress 
the edition.” That edition, it seems, was War- 
burton’s property under Pope’s will, and I sup- 
Ts it was for some reason suppressed; at 

t I have never seen any edition of Pope's 
works between that of 1743 which has not, and, 
Warburton’s of 1751 which has, the Atossa. I 
therefore incline to conclude that the edition 
which Pope and Warburton were preparing in 
1744-5 was altogether suppressed ; and it is pos- 
sible that Walpole’s rumour, as to the cancelling 
’ hundred sheets, might, even in the special 
meaning of sheets, have had reference to this sup- 
Pression. 

What is now desirable is, that the correspon- 
dents of “N. & Q.” would be so good as to look 
out sharply for any set, or even odd volumes, 
which pon 
- and Warburton were preparing in 1744-5, 

of which Bolingbroke had at least one volume. 

Is it known how Bolingbroke’s books and 
papers, or those of Mallet, were disposed of? A 
clue to them might enable us to discover the 
“book” which Bolingbroke certainly possessed. 
As M. M. K. infers that Pope “published or 
rinted an edition of the ‘Ethic Epistles,’ and 

buted copies to his friends,” would M. M. K. 
be so good as to state the grounds on which he 
makes that inference? It accords with what Bo- 


have belonged to the edition that | 


lingbroke says of the printing the four “ Ethic 
Epistles ;” but M. M. K. does not cite Boling- 
broke, and seems to have had some other reason 
for his inference: it would be desirable to know 
what it is. As to the distribution of the new edi- 
tion among his friends, I would again ask what 
ground there is for this statement? Has any such 
copy been ever seen? or is there any intimation 
of the fact, except from Bolingbroke’s statement 
that he had a copy ? C. 


THE DUNCIAD. 


(Vol. x., p. 65.) 


C. asks whether any of your correspondents 
have ever seen an edition of The Dunciad of 1727. 
“ Pope himself,” he says, “ in his notes to the first 
acknowledged edition of 1729, says distinctly and 
repeatedly that an imperfect edition was published 
in Dublin in 1727, and republished, in that year, 
both in 12mo. and 8vo.” Here then we have 
three editions published in 1727. May I be al- 
lowed to ask when and where did Pope distinctly 
and repeatedly say this? And farther, to en- 
large the question, did any of you correspondents 
ever see any of these editions? Of course I have 
my own opinion both as to what was said, and 
when said, and why said ; but think it best to be 
sure of my facts before I offer an “=> 


I have a copy of an edition of The Dunciad 
with this title, Zhe Dunciad, Variorum, with 
the Prolegomena of Scriblerus. Beneath is a 
plate representing an ass with a load of books 
and papers, and an owl on the top of the 
whole. Baker's Journal and the Flying Post lie 
upon the ground. On the left is the inscription 
“ Deferor in vicum,” continued on the left, “ ven- 
dentem Thus et Odores,”’ and at the bottom, 
“London, printed for A. Dob. 1729.” There is 
nothing about its being a reprint of the Dublin 
edition, although reference is made to five pre- 
vious editions. The contents of this volume are 
to be found in another copy, which I have dated 
1752, except the title-page: the text, moreover, 
| besides having the fourth book, differs very ma- 
terially from that of 1729. I should like to know 
| if my 8vo. copy of 1729 is the so-called 4to. of 

1729 ; if Pope is to be understood to be the editor 
| of this 8vo.; if it be the first edition published 
under his sanction; and if any edition of The 
Dunciad presents the various readings ? axe 


As The Dunciad is now attracting the attention 
of the readers of “N. & Q.,” I may mention that 
I have in my possession a copy of an edition 
(without date), not one, however, of “the first 
five imperfect editions of The Dunciad printed at 
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Dublin and London, in octavo and duod.,” but 
one with the owl engraving, and for title The 
Dunciad, with Notes variorum, and the Prolego- 
mena of Scriblerus, written in the year 1727, 
London, ‘printed for Lawton Gilliver, in Fleet 
Street, on the fly-leaf of which is the following 
inscription in the handwriting of the hero : 

“Lewis Theobald to Mrs. Heywood, as a tes- 
timony of his esteem, presents this book called The 
Dunciad, and acquaints her that Mr. Pope, by the 
profits of its publication, saved his library, wherein 
unpawned much learned lumber lay.” 

Perhaps some of the readers of “ N. & Q.,” or 
the writer of the admirable articles on Pope which 
have recently appeared in The Atheneum, may be 
able to say how for this statement of Theobald is 
correct. J. Tuoms. 


NOTARIES. 


(Vol. x., p. 87.) 


The elaborate devices or marks used in old times 
by notaries, to which allusion is made in this Query, 
do not appear to have been investigated with suf- 
ficient attention. Regsenentations have been oc- 
casionally, I believe, given with fac-similes of some 
ancient documents; and a few marks of this de- 
scription, accompanying the signatures of notaries 
public in Ireland, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, have recently been published in the 
Ulster Journal of Archeology, vol. ii. p. 32., by 
Mr. Ferguson, who gives some extracts relating 
to notaries, from the Epistle Dedicatory to 
Prynne’s fourth Institute. 

t has been stated that these marks were used 
in lieu of seals, and that they originated in the 
use of a stamp which the notary was accustomed 
to dip in the ink, and to impress upon the parch- 
ment, instead of affixing or appending an impres- 
sion on wax. It would appear, however, that 
notaries had seals, properly so called. ‘They were 
ordered to make use of seals, according to a decree 
of the Council of Cologne, in 1310. The notaries 
royal in France were accustomed to use seals 
from the commencement of the fourteenth century. 

Iam not aware that any examples of notarial 
seals have been published, and no seal of this kind 
used in England has fallen under my notice. I 
have met with a few foreign matrices of the seals 
of notaries, all of them, I believe, Italian. The 
devices closely resemble the — marks before 
mentioned, with which all who have given atten- 
tion to ancient documents are familiar. I have 
recently met with the matrix of the seal of the 
Order of Notaries of Faenza. The device is an 
ink-pot, with a pen in it. 

If impressions of these seals would be accept- 
able to A Noranry, I shall have pleasure in for- 


warding them on receiving his address. I hope 


that his ery may elicit information 
the origin of these singular marks, and the peri 
when their use was adopted in England. 
War, 
Reigate. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE AND BISHOP KEN. 
(Vol. viii., p. 10.; Vol. ix., pp. 220. 258.) 


What your correspondent J. H. Marxxanp calls 
“ A Midnight Hymn,” by Sir Thomas Browne, is 
evidently “ An Evening Hymn ;” and the coin- 
cidence between that and Bishop Ken’s well-known 
hymn was pointed out by James Montgomery of 
Sheffield, in his “ Christian Poets” (12mo., 1827), 
one of the volumes of Select Christian Authors, 
published by Collins of Glasgow. As your corre- 
spondent has not given the whole of Sir Thomas 
Browne's lines, and as those he has given are not 
in their proper order, I may perhaps crave space 
for a complete transcript, with Montgomery's 
fatory remarks. Having named two of Sir Thos 
Browne’s works, he proceeds, — 


“In the former [ Religio Medici] we find the following 
lines, curious in themselves, but more so as ey 
containing the general ideas of Bishop Ken’s ‘ Evening 
Hymn.’ They are thus introduced, in the author's quaint 
but impressive manner. Speaking of sleep, he says, ‘It is 
that death by which we may be said to die daily; a death 
which Adam died before his mortality; a death whereby 
we live a middle and moderating point between life and 
death: in fine, so like death, I dare not trust it without 
my can ty and a half adieu unto the world, and take my 
farewell in 

‘A Colloquy with God. 
‘The night is come, Like to the day, 
Depart not Thou, great God, away. 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 
Keep still in my horizon, for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee. 
Thou, whose nature cannot sleep, 
On my temples sentry keep. 
me watchful foes, 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 
Let no dreams my head infest, 
But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 
While I do rest, my soul advance. 
Make my sleep a holy trance, 
That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake unto some holy thought, 
And with as active vigour run 
My course, as doth the nimble sun. 
Bleep isadeath. O! make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die; 
And as gently Jay my head 
On my grave as now my bed. 
Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again, at last, with Thee; 
And, thus assur’d, behold, I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 
These are my drowsie days. 
I do now wake to sleep again. 


In vain 
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O! come, I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever!’” 
H. Martin. 

Halifax. 

Your esteemed correspondent J. H. Marxian, 
in his communication concerning good Bishop 
Ken, copies part of his midnight hymn as a 
7 to that by Sir Thomas Browne (Religio 

edici, p. 107., edit. 1659). The following para- 

of both those beautiful effusions has long 
EEetended about in MS., and is now sent for pre- 
grvation in your columns. It was written about 

1750 by the Rev. Thomas Gibbons, D.D., but is 

| not to be found in the collection of his poems 
published in that year. 

“Lord! while the darkness reigns abroad, 
Shine thou on me a present God! 
Still, still be with me, for thy ray, 
And not the sun, creates my day. 
Oh thou whose nature doth not sleep, 
Thy sentry at my pillow keep! 
And guard me from those numerous foes, 
That wait to trouble my repose! 
If dreams should mingle with my rest, 
Let them be such as Jacob blest ; 
Such as may my best good advance, 
And make my sleep a heavenly trance. 
That, when its silken bonds I break, 
In holy transports I may wake. 
Sleep is a death: then let me try 
By sleeping what it is to die; 
That I as pleased may lay my head 
On the grave’s couch as on my bed. 
This is a drowsy state, where night 
Holds a divided reign with light. 
I sleep — awake — I sleep again ; 
Amused — beguiled with visions vain. 
O come that hour, that morning break, 
When I from death to life shall wake. 
When, freed from this immuring cell, 
And bidding this dark world farewell, 
I to the heavens shall wing my way ; 
And from the heights of endless day, 
Look down on this terrestrial ball, 
At home with God, my life, my all!” 

E.D. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Lyte’s Instantaneous Process (Vol. ix., p. 570.; 
Vol. x., pp. 51. 73.).—I should feel much obliged to your 
correspondent Mr. SHapsott, if he would state whether 
be has himself made experiments on the solubility of 
iodide of silver in an aqueous solution of nitrate of silver ; 
tad if so, to what extent he found it to be soluble. 

I was not aware of this solubility of iodide of silver, and 
1do not find it mentioned in any chemical work that I 

referred to; nor do I think that it has generally 
ben considered to be so soluble, as one of the common 
uethods in use for the quantitative determination of io- 
dine is, to add to the solution containing it nitrate of silver, 
util all the iodine is precipitated as iodide of silver. (See 
p.. 607. 


_ in order to ensure the complete precipitation of the 
iodine, it is 

of silver 


HL Rose 


course necessary to add an excess of nitrate 


's Handbuch der Analytischen Chemie, vol. ii. 
of 
3 but if the precipitate is soluble to any appre- 


ciable extent in an excess of the precipitant, the accuracy 
of the results would be materially affect 

Not having had time to determine by experiment how 
far iodide of silver is soluble in nitrate of silver, if Mr. 
Suapso.r has experimented on this subject, I should 
be very glad to know his results. 

I still cannot help thinking that there must be some 
omission in the description of Mr. Lrre’s process, parti- 
cularly as I have heard that one of the most expert pho- 
tographers has failed, although he has literally followed 
Mr. Lyre’s directions, Cc. H.C. 


Waring Positives. — Observing how much the ordinary 
calotype negative is improved by waxing, I have been in- 
duced to apply wax in the same way to positives printed 
upon ordinary paper with the most favourable results. As 
I find that it adds much to their beauty, I am induced to 
draw the attention of your photographic readers to the 
fact, which I believe is not generally known. J.J. F. 


Preserving Collodion Plates sensitive.—The attention 
of photographers is still directed to this important object. 
In the last number of the Photographic Journal, Mr. 
Shadbolt announces the result of some experiments made 
by him with a preservative syrup, consisting of three 
volumes of pure honey, five of distilled water, stirred to- 
gether with a glass rod until the honey is perfectly dis- 
solved. It is then to be filtered through blotting-paper 
(a process which occupies some hours). To the filtered 
mixture is then to be added one volume of alcohol. The 
collodion, having been rendered sensitive in the usual way, 
and the silver solution drained off, is to be coated by 
pouring over it this preservative syrup. Though this 
diminishes the sensitiveness, so that if used immediately 
the exposure required is about double, still the sensitive- 
ness is preserved, so that Mr. Shadbolt has taken a pic- 
ture no less than three weeks after excitation, but with at 
least four times the —— required for a fresh plate. 

In the same journal Mr, Spiller and Mr. Crookes, whose 
exertions in this direction deserve so much praise, give us 
the result of their experiments on nitrate of magnesia ag 
a preservative agent, and state that in their opinion the 
following process scarcely admits of an improvement. 

“ The plate coated with collodion in the usual manner 
is to be rendered sensitive in a 30-grain nitrate of silver 
bath, in which it should remain rather longer than is 
generally considered necessary (about five minutes). It 
must then be slightly drained and immersed in a second 
bath, consisting of 


Nitrate of magnesia - - 4ounes 
Nitrate of silver - - - 

Glacial acetic acid 
Water- - - - = vances. 


and there left about five minutes; then removed, and 
placed in a vertical position on blotting-paper until all 
the surface moisture has drained off and been absorbed. 
This generally takes about half an hour, and they may 
then be packed away in any convenient box until re- 
quired for use. 

“ Not only is the sensitiveness unimpaired by this treat- 
ment, but we think, on the contrary, that it is slightly 
increased ; instantaneous negatives have been taken on 

lates which had been prepared some days previously. 
Ve are not yet in a position to give the length of time 
that may elapse between the preparation of the plate and 
development of the picture; such experiments necessarily 
require a more lengthened period than we have at present 
been able to give; but as long as they have yet been 
kept (upwards of three weeks), there been no ap- 
pearance of deterioration. 
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“ Before the development, we find it advisable to moisten 
the collodion film by immersion in the silver bath for 
about half a minute, as otherwise the pyrogallic acid, or 
iron solution, would not flow evenly over the plate. The 
fixing, &c., is of course conducted as usual.” 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Legend of the Seven Sisters (Vol. ix., p. 465.). 
— Ballybunnion, and the wild rocks and wolds 
around it, are rich in traditionary stories, Ossianic, 
Fairy Lore, and lastly, Giraldine and Cromwellian 
traditions. The legend alluded to by Georce or 
Monster was thus narrated to me some years 
since by a peasant, who claimed legitimate descent 
in the direct line from the black knight, Fitzgerald 
of Dingle. One of the Vikingr, or northern sea- 
kings, invaded Ballybunnion (i.e. the land of 
Bunnion), and invested the chieftain, Bunnion, 
in his castle. His garrison were slain, and the 
chieftain, rather than his nine daughters should 
fall into the hands of the Victor, deliberately 
flung them one after another into the abyss, and 
followed himself, leaving the deserted castle to 
the sea-king, which he levelled to the ground, and 
it was never rebuilt. The cave is called in Irish 
by the peasantry pol ao}, i.e. the cave of the 
nine. J. L. 

-Dublin. 


“To jump for joy” (Vol. ix., p.466.). Mr. 
Fercusow, in relation to this expression, quotes 
some old French lines, — 


“ De la novele esteit heistez, 
E de joie saili & pes: ” 
and says, “This expression is translated in the 
Glossary ‘Saili & pés,’ rose upon feet,” and adds 
that it appears to him to be more correct than 
that of jumping or dancing for joy. In modern 
French it would be — 
“ De la nouvelle était réoui, 
Et de joie saillit & pieds.” 
This would be, translated, “ Was rejoiced at the 
news, and through joy went out on foot.” Saillie, 
a sally, is a running out of a fortress to attack an 
enemy. Now, Maurice of Prendergast being de- 
sirous of returning to Wales, and being impeded 
by the Wexford traitors, having offered his ser- 


vices to the king of Ossory, it seems very probable | 


that Maurice of Prendergast had turned traitor 
himself to Henry II.; and that the king of 
Ossory having secured the services of Prender- 
gast and his followers, was so overjoyed at the 
prospect of success against the invaders, that he 
did not stay to mount his horse, but “ went out,” 
or “sallied out on foot,” to meet them. I there- 
fore contend that saili d pés is “ sallied out on 


| foot,” and that it does not agree with the trans. 
| lation of Mr. Ferauson. H. D. Bascusr, 
Waterford. 


Pope's Odyssey (Vol. x., p.41.).— Mr. Manx. 
LAND mentions, on the authority of Mr. Evans, 
that in one of Edwards's letters, “There igs g 
curious mention of the publication of Pope's trang. 
lation of the Odyssey, by which it would appear 
that Pope had concealed the assistance he had 
received in the version.” The use of the word 
“curious” leads to the inference that the fact ig 
made known through the fortunate preservation 
of Edwards's letter; whereas it is notorious, and 
referred to I suppose by all Pope’s biographers, 
certainly by Dr. Johnson in one of the com- 
| monest books in the language. Johnson says: 

“Soon after the appearance of the Z/iad, resolving not 
to let the general kindness cool, he published proposals 
for a translation of the Odyssey in five volumes, for five 
guineas. He was willing, however, now to have asso- 
ciates in his labour; being either weary with toiling upon 
another’s thoughts, or having heard, as Ruffhead relates, 
that Fenton and Broome had already begun the work, 
and liking better to have them confederates than rivals, 
. . « In the patent, instead of saying that he had trans- 
lated the Odyssey, as he had said of the Iliad, he says that 
he had undertaken a translation; and in the proposals, 
the subscription is said to be not solely for his own use, 
| but for that of two of his friends who have assisted hin in 

this work . . . The sale did not answer Lintot’s expecta- 

| tions, and he then pretended to discover something of 

fraud in Pope, and commenced, or threatened, a suit in 
chancery.” 

0. P. 


Perspective (Vol. ix., pp. 300. 378. 577.).— 
Mr. Hoare evidently allows my assertion to be 
correct, if we suppose that the eye is at that point 
where “all the lines subtend equal angles at the 
eye with the corresponding lines of the original 
landscape.” But when he adds, “ a picture is not 
to be looked at from one point,” I totally differ 
from him. Must we do away with the point of 
sight altogether ? I think the rules of perspective 
forbid it. That the focus (if such a term may 
be applied) should be inconveniently near the 
picture, must be the case where a large field is 

condensed on a small ground. Also, when prints 
/are engraved on a reduced scale from | 
| pictures, the focus will approach the face of 
| print in the same ratio that the margin of the 
| picture is diminished. This may account for 
| peculiar appearance of the interior of Winchester 
Cathedral, mentioned by your correspondent. 
Joun P. 
Dorking. 


“ Peter Wilkins” (Vol. x., p. 17.).—The source 
from whence Leigh Hunt obtained his informa 
tion of the real authorship of this charming fiction 
was no doubt the record of a sale, of remarkal 
interest to the historian and the antiquary, W 
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took place eighteen or nineteen years ago. It 
consisted of MSS. and autographs, among which 
were many original assignments of literary pro- 

to the Dodsleys. Several names of writers 
of works of established reputation, published 
monymously, then became known for the first 
time, and among them, that of the author of 
Peter Wilkins. 

I find the following note transcribed at the 
time :— 

“Robert Patlock, [not Pultock as Leigh Hunt 
writes it, and Paltock as Southey calls him], of 
Clement’s Inn, assigned the MS. of the Life and 
Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a Cornishman, to 
Dodsley, Jan. 11, 1749, for twenty guineas, 
[Southey says ten] twelve copies, and the cuts 
(or coppers used for the plates) of the first im- 
pression.” 

The first edition with the curious plates (1751) 
isinseribed by the author to Elizabeth, Countess 
of Northumberland ; and there are some slight 

mal allusions in this dedication, which, if 
ed up, might lead to farther confirmation 
about the writer. 

Southey has not only “ somewhere recorded his 
admiration” of the book, [notes to “Curse of 
Kehama,” Works, vol. x. p. 231.], but borrowed 
from it the idea of his own “ Glendoveers” (“the 
loveliest race of all of heavenly birth”), far in- 
ferior, however, to the Glums and Gawrys of 
Patlock. 

There is a beautiful article on this work in the 
Retrospective Rev., vol. vii. p. 120. See also 
Coleridge's Table Talk, and Leigh Hunt's London 
Journal, No. 32. p. 249. W. L. N. 

Bath. 


“De male quesitis viz gaudet tertius heres” 
(Vol.ii., p.167.; Vol. ix., p.600.).—This line occurs 
among the Adagia of Erasmus, s. v. Ultio Male- 
dicti, p. 1865., fol., Aurel. 1606. 

ALEXANDER TAyYLor. 
agen which preceded the Fire of London 
.ix., p. 541.).—In A View of 
orld, or General History of Apparitions, 8vo., 
London, 1752, at p. 228., is a chapter “ of the ap- 
— ay — his — of the Fire of London 
wo mont ore it happened ; with some par- 
ticular remarks upon with 
such appearances.” 

The story seems to have been well known in 
1752, as the author of the above work does not 
say where it is to be found, but comments upon 
rather than tells it. The apparition took the form 
of a friend, was let in at the door by a servant, 
joined the family in the parlour, and talked about 
Fie ements ; and, among them, of the Great 
Fire. The master of the house thought his visitor 


Prosy, and tried to change the conversation. . The 


apparition was let out as it came in; and no one 
suspected, till after the fire, that it was not the 
ntleman whose shape it took. He, however, 
new nothing about it; and his own house was 
burnt at the Great Fire, when he had not time to 
save more than a quarter of his goods. 

Many apparitions predicted the fire : I can find 
no other account of this. If one may suggest an 
explanation of a story so imperfectly told, mine is 
that it was the gentleman himself; who having, 
according to the custom of that age, discoursed 
upon coming judgments, when dangerous in- 
quiries were made about the origin of the fire, 
preferred losing his reputation as a prophet to 
maintaining it at the risk of being treated as an 
incendiary. H. B.C. 


U. U. Club. 


“ A face upon a bottle” (Vol. ix., p. 599.).— In 
the passage here quoted from Secretary Winde- 
bank’s letter to Lord Strafford, the following 
words oceur : 

“ There never appeared a worse face under a cork upon 
a bottle, than your lordship hath caused some to make 
in disgorging such church livings as their zeal had eaten 
up.” 


Since the appearance of my former note, 8 
gentleman versed in ceramic history has referred 
me, in illustration of this phrase, to the earthen- 
ware bottle, figured, under the name of “ Grey- 
beard,” in Marryat’s History of Pottery and 
Porcelain (London, 1850), p. 253. Bottles or 

ts, with a hideous bearded mark on the neck, 
immediately under the cork, were so designated. 
Some of them are stated to have been called 
“ Bellarmines” in the reign of James, in derision 
of Cardinal Bellarmine, whose letter respecting 
the non-validity of the oath of allegiance of 
Roman Catholic subjects to a Protestant sovereign, 
was answered by the king. This agrees well with 
the time of the letter. L. 


Thompson of Esholt and Lancashire (Vol. v., 
pp. 468. 521.).— One of your correspondents in- 

uired whether there was any family named 
Thompson, bearing arms, seated in Lancashire in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. Now, 
I find from a pedigree among the Harleian MSS. 
(No. 1487. folio 310.), that Sir Henry Thompson 
of Esholt, who was knighted for his military 
services, had a son William, who married a 
daughter of Christopher Anderton of Lostock, 
Lancashire, about twelve miles from Preston. 
This William Thompson, Esq., at one time a 
notary, succeeded to the estate at Esholt, which 
ultimately went to the Calverleys of Calverley, 
through the marriage of Frances Thompson with 
Walter Calverley, circa 1667. The sons of Wil- 
liam were Christopher, seated at Esholt, and 
Henry, who apparently settled at Preston ; and it 
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is probable that the arms attributed by several 
heraldic writers to “Thompson of Lancashire” 
were used by the latter Henry and his de- 
scendants. Sir Henry Thompson of Esholt was 
buried at Colne in Lancashire, where an inscribed 
stone to his memory was extant some years ago. 
A grant of arms was made to Sir Henry Thomp- 
son by Laurence Dalton, Norroy, about the year 
1559, and the coat is substantially the same as 
that claimed by the branches of the ancient and 
respectable family of the same name, settled in 
various parts of Yorkshire and the north of Eng- 
land; but on referring to Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
I do not find that any of these trace to the original 

antee. It would appear, therefore, that there 
is some assumption here, though possibly the cir- 
cumstance may be accounted for. Tee Cee. 


Latin Treatise on whipping School-boys 
(Vol. ix., p. 148.). —The antiquity of this laudable 
custom, honoured at once in the breech and the 
observance, is treated of by the celebrated sophist 
Libanius : see his Sophiste, preludia oratoria, §c. 
(Paris, 1606-27, two vols. folio), orat. xii. ad 
Theod. tom. ii. p.400. I should feel inclined to 
doubt the existence of a modern Latin treatise on 
the subject, especially as no allusion to it is found 
in Boileau’s original work, the Historia Flagel- 
lantium, 12mo., Paris, 1700; or the French trans- 
lation of the same, Histoire des Flagellans, 12mo., 
Amsterdam, 1732; and the note in which it is 
mentioned, and which has given rise to the Quer 
of Beruxa, occurs for the first time in the English 
Paraphrase and Commentary of 1777. 

Bares, 
Birmingham. 


Fauntleroy (Vol. ix., p. 454.).—A person of 
great respectability and remarkable accuracy once 
informed me that he had himself seen and recog- 
nised in Paris, Fauntleroy, whom he had known in 
London, after his supposed execution. I. H. A. 


Old Dominion (Vol. ix., p. 468.).— How far 
the heraldic grant, spoken of by your corre- 
spondent Penn, is to be regarded as authentic, no 
printed American state paper, that I know of, de- 
termines. That, however, the colony of Virginia 
was governed after the martyrdom of Charles I. 
by Sir William Berkeley, under a royal commis- 
sion despatched by Charles II., then a fugitive in 
Breda; that this state of things lasted until the 
arrival of the Parliamentary fleet and land forces, 
intended to —— the colony (1650) ; that the 
preparedness of the colony for resistance, and the 
judiciousness of the commissioners, resulted in 
articles of a treaty as between equals pro hdc vice, 
whereby the rights of the colony were preserved ; 
and that the Assembly of March, 1660, was sum- 
moned in the name of the king, though Charles 
was not yet acknowledged as such in England, — 


are matters of history. Virginia, then, which 
continued loyal to her prince long after his exile, 
and which acknowledged him again in form earlier 
than the denizens of his own island did, has always 
been considered, even on this side of the Atlantic, 
as justly earning the title of the “ Ancient Do. 
minion;” a phrase which, although I cannot noy 
substantiate it by any documentary reference, jt 
is quite possible the restored king, by writing or 
speech, used himself. LHA 


The Crescent (Vol. viii., p. 196.). — Some time 
ago a correspondent wished to ascertain at what 

riod the Crescent became the standard of Ma. 
cometasion. In the appendix to the late Elliot 
Warburton’s work, entitled ‘The Crescent and the 
Cross, the following incident is related : 

“The Crescent was the symbol of the city of Byzan- 
tium, and was adopted by the Turks. This device is of 
ancient origin, as appears from several medals, and took 
its rise from an event thus related by a native of Byzan- 
tium. Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, meeti 
with great difficulties in carrying on the siege of this city, 
set the workmen one dark night to undermine the walls, 
Luckily for the besieged, a young moon suddenly appear- 
ing, discovered the design, which accordingly miscarried, 
in acknowledgment whereof the Byzantines erected a 
statue to Diana, and the Crescent became the symbol of 
the state.” 

The above account, if correct, points out the 
period when the device was adopted, probably 
antecedent to 336 B.c., when the death of Philip 
took place. 

In Leland’s Life of Philip of Macedon, it is 
related that at the siege of Byzantium, a bright 
meteor appeared in the air. 

“The meteor which had appeared so opportunely to 
direct their motions, the Byzantines ascribed to the 
peculiar favour of the gods, and in the ardour of their 
acknowledgments dedicated a statue to Hecate*, before 
which a lamp was kept burning continually by night and 


day to express their gratitude to the goddess, who had 

been pleased, in so effectual and seasonable a manner, & 

supply the absence of her luminary.” a 


Foreign Fountains (Vol. ix., p. 516.).— I po» 
sess a folio volume (18 inches by 10) entitled Le 
Fontaines de Paris, anciennes et nouvelles, pr 
M. Amaury Duval, Membre de I’ Institut Imperi 

de France, contenant soixante planches, Xc., Paris, 


1812, which is quite at the service of i 


The 28th Regiment, why called “ The Slashers?” 
(Vol. ix., p. 494.).— 

“Slashers, a nickname which was given during the 
American war to the 28th regiment of foot, and which 
took its origin from the following circumstance. (One 
Walker, a magistrate in Canada, having during a severe 
winter, with great inhumanity, refused to give comfort- 


* The same as Proserpine or Diana. She was called 
Luna in Heaven, Diana on earth, and Hecate or Prose 
pine in bh 
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able billets to the women belonging to the 28th, and some 
of them having perished in consequence of the inclemency 
ofthe weather, so great was the resentment of the corps, 
that some officers dressed themselves like savages, entered 
his house whilst he was sitting with his family, danced 
yound the table, and suddenly pulling him back upon his 
chair, cut off both his ears. They ——— disappeared ; 
nor was the deed discovered until after their departure. 
From this circumstance, and in consequence of various 

id actions which the 28th performed during the 
course of the war, the men obtained the name of ‘ Slashers.” 
Their conduct in Egypt, &c., has confirmed this character 
for intrepidity ; so that a recruit no sooner joins the 28th, 
or ‘Slashers,’ than he instantly feels himself equal to the 
most desperate enterprise, daring to do what some scarce 
dare to think.”— Vide James's Military Dictionary, 


4th ed., London, 1816. 
W. W. 
La Valetta, Malta. 


“ Heroic Epistle” (Vol. x., p.66.). — The fol- 
lowing is the title of the piece inquired after by 
E.H.T.: 

“An Heroic Epistle to the Rev. Richard Watson, 
D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon of Ely, late Professor of Che- 
nistry, now Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. Enriched with elaborate Notes, and very 
learned References. London; printed for T. Becket, 
Adelphi, Strand, 1780.” 

There isa copy in the British Museum, 
643. k. 10. 


Epigram on Two Contractors (Vol. x., p. 61.). 
—I would answer your correspondent A. by 
giving another epigram. The celebrated pirate 
and most notorious renegade, Paul Jones, having 
tyrannised over and brutally treated one of his 
officers, a lieutenant under his command, of the 


press-mark | 
J. YEOWELL. | 


| books of the registry of Elphin diocese. 


name of Sullivan, the latter no sooner got on | 


shore than he challenged Jones to fight a duel, 
which the oppressor had not the resolution to 
accept. 

London Courant (daily paper) of Friday, 
8th December, 1780; epigram on Paul Jones's 
refusing the challenge of Lieut. Sullivan : 

“Thit eo, quo vis, qui zonam perdidit.” 
Hor. Epist., lib. 1. ii. 40. 

“Great Jones now free, from future reprobation, 

A chiel elect, secur’d his own salvation ; 

This son of Calvin, rich with plunder’d ore, 
Fought the good fight, and now will fight no more. 
What dread of foul disgrace can e’er confound 
The conscious worth of eighty thousand pound ? 
Let Harley, Mure, and Atkinson be dumb, 

He clears his conscience who has clear’d a plum.” 

Mr, Harley was a wine merchant, and a con- 
tractor for remittances, provisions, and clothing. 

Messrs. Mure and Atkinson were contractors 
for rum, and probably the latter for corn also. 

Sir Philip Clerke, M. P. for Totness, said, 
4th May, 1778, in the House, that Messrs. Mure 
and Atkinson received to the tune of 250,000/. 
clear profit on their contracts. It was said Mr. 


Robinson, Secretary of the Treasury, introduced | plingham, Norfi 


these great contractors to Lord North about 
1775. r. 


Obtains (Vol. ix., p. 589.).—The verb obtinere 
is employed intransitively, in the sense of “to 
prevail, or reign,” in the best Latin authors. The 
dictionaries quote the Pandects in support of this 
meaning: “Consuetudo que retro obtinuit” (a 
custom which hath of old prevailed). Webster 
gives an English authority (Sir Richard Baker) of 
two centuries back. Other modern tongues have 
not, I believe, preserved this meaning in their 
words derived from obtinere; and it is most pro- 
bable that it was once, like the verb “ to ignore” 
(in the sense of “ to treat as non-existent”), con- 
fined to our lawyers. M.T. 


The use of this word, impersonally and intransi- 
tively, in reference to a custom, law, &c., is clearly 
traceable to the Latin, as may be learned from any 
dictionary of that language. Thus Ainsworth: 
“Obtinet. Impers., it obtains ; Hodie obtinuit in- 
differenter questores creari, Ulp.” B. H.C. 


Thomas Chester, Bishop of Elphin—Wiills in 
Treland (Vol. viii., p. 340.).—Mr. Tewars makes 
inquiry as to Thomas Chester, Bishop of Elphin 
in 1580, and as to offices for wills in Ireland. In 
each diocese there is a registry for wills, and a 
copy of the will of the above-mentioned Bishop 
of Elphin may have been entered in one of the 
A search 
would be made for this will if a letter were ad- 
dressed to “ Mr. Kenney, Registrar of Elphin, at 
Elphin, Ireland,” and postage stamps to the 
amount of 2s. 6d. inclosed in the letter. 

There is a general registry for wills in Dublin, 
called the Prerogative Office, situate in Henrietta 
Street; and if the will above mentioned be not 
entered amongst the records of Elphin diocese, it 
may be found perhaps in this office. A letter 


| addressed to Mr. Hawkins, the registrar, would, I 


think, receive attention and a reply. The charge 
for a search in this office also is half-a-crown. 
James F’. Fercuson. 


Saltcellar (Vol. ix., p. 10.). — 

“To sit at the table above or below the salt was a mark 
of distinction in opulent families. The salt was contained 
in a massive silver utensil, called a sa/er, now corrupted 
into cellar, which was placed in the middle of the table; 
persons of distinction sat nearest the head of the table, or 
above the salt, and inferior relations or dependants below 
it.”—Toone’s Glossary, p. 400. 

B. H.C. 


Cann Family (Vol. vii., p. 330.).— There has 


| long been a family of that name residing in Wy- 


| 


mondham, with many branches in the adjacent 
villages. They believe themselves to come from 
the “far west.” They are in the commission of 
the peace, and ss a good estate at Wram- 

Heyry Davener. 
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Coronation Custom (Vol. x., p. 13.).—Being at 
a distance from books, I cannot refer to the “ al- 
terations” in the coronation form referred to, but 
not specifically stated, by H. P. of Lincoln’s Inn ; 
but I can venture to say that his conclusion, “ that 
the consent of the people is asked in every coro- 
nation-ritual except our own,” is in the last point 
erroneous. I know not what English coronation- 
ritual he may have consulted, but I know, as a 
matter of fact, that the sovereign is presented to 
the acceptance of the people in a form technically 
called The Recognition, which was, as I saw and 
heard, responded to by the people, not “ by a re- 
spectful silence,” as H. P. describes the French 

ractice, but by a hearty popular acclamation. I 

ave seen this ceremony, and the rationale of it, 
explained in, I think, a recent number of the 
Quarterly Review. C. 


“ Latten-jawed” (Vol. x., p. 53.).—I cannot 
but believe that your correspondent Furvus is 
mistaken in the words Jlatten-jawed, and, conse- 

uently, in his interpretation of them ; and that 
the term really used, but mispronounced, was 
leathern-jawed, which is common enough. 

Allow me to suggest that, in the preceding 

ages, where Queen Elizabeth is described to have 
sen “of stature meane,” this must have been 
intended for “of stature mesne” or middle height, 
since she is nowhere represented to have been 
short. NgGLEcTUus. 


“ Golden Tooth” (Vol. ix., p. 337.).— In this 
part of the West of Scotland, when a young per- 
son shed a tooth, it was customary for the parent 
to give strict injunctions that the tongue was not 
to be thrust into the cavity for a considerable 
time, alleging as a penalty that it would prevent 
another from growing in its place. We had not 
advanced so far in the “ golden tooth” as those in 
the “South of Ireland.” It was with us probably 
also as a “lure” or stratagem, from the void felt 
in the gum for some time after that circumstance 
occurring, not to cause any distortion of face, to 
which the contrary might have given rise. G. N. 


“ Condendaque Lexica,” &§c. (Vol. ix., p. 421.). 
—I cannot answer this question, but I can point 
to a passage from which, perhaps, the sentiment 
of the above words was borrowed. It is at the 
back of the title-page of Buxtorf’s great Rabbini- 
cal Lexicon, as published in 1640 (or 1639, both 
dates are given) : 

“ JOS. SCALIGER. 
Si quem dura manet sententia judicis olim, 
Damnatum £rumnis suppliciisque caput : 
Hune neque fabrili lassent ergastula massa, 
Nec rigidas vexent fossa metalla manus: 
Lerica contexat : nam cetera quid moror? Omnes 
Penarum facies hie labor unus habet.” 
B. 


“ (Vol. ix., p. 541.).—I wonder this 


word is not in Stephens. Donnegan gives “ sam 
signif. as xop3}, a gut, hence catgut. From this 
‘fides’ in Latin,” which is used, as all know, of the 
strings of a musical instrument. Probably related 
to omftw, to extend, stretch, whence ombdic, extended, 
wide. B.ILC. 


Grammars, §c. for Publio Schools (Vol. ix, 
pp- 8. 81. 209.). — The following may be added: 

“ A Latin Grammar for the use of Westminster School 
1832.” 

“Preces. Etone, 1705 and 1816.” 

“Catechesis cum Precibus in usum Schole in Burgo 
Gippovicensi. Gippovici (Ipswich), 1722.” 

“Catechesis in usum Schole Mercatorum Scissorum, 
Preces. Per J. C. 1661, and 1804.” 

“ Preces Catechismus et Hymni in usum Schole jaxty 
S. Pauli Templum. 1814.” 

“Davidis Selecti Psalmi juxta Corturi Jonstoni ye. 
sionem. Schol. Merc. Sciss., 1809. 

“ Epigrammatum et Poematum Sacrorum et Psalmorum 
Delectus. Ex Audoeno, Barlewo, Buchanano. Gippovici, 
1722.” 

“ Tporocxmuarodoyia in usum Schol. Reg. Gram. apad 
8. Edmundi Burgum. Ed. 11*, 1717.” 


In an advertisement attached to this latter 
work is mentioned “ ’Ovouacrixoy Bpaxy, in usum 
Scholze Westmonasteriensis.” 

I have also the following, and should like to 
learn something of Neumayrus and Juvencius, 


“Enchiridion Juvenile, a Neumayri ‘ Methodo vite 
Christiane ’ leviter immutatum. Bathonia, 1847.” 
“Monita Pedagogica, a Juvencio leviter immutata 


Bathoniz.” 
J. W. Hewerr. 


“ The Birch : a Poem” (Vol. vii., p. 159.; Vol, 
p. 73.). — I fully agree with your correspondent 
Mr. Hucues, in the probable emanation of this 
poem from the King’s School, Chester, probably 
with some finishing touches from its master, the 
Rev. Thomas Bancroft, afterwards Vicar of 
Bolton-le-Moors. I think that I have seen it ia 
his MS. folio of his own poetical compositions a 
school, college, and in later life, mixed with others 
by his pupils. 

The same correspondent recently inquired 
(Vol. x., p. 40.) for the “ Prolusiones Poetice, citta 
1800.” The real date of this elegant specimen of 
the Chester press is 1788, and it is dedicated to 
Bishop Cleaver as “the literary first-fruits of 
the King’s School.” Excepting, however, a few 
poems by Mr. J. Falconer and Mr. T. Park, a 
all was the work of Bancroft himself, or the 
Mr. William P. Greswell, who (as I believe) w# 
second master of the school, and certainly assi 
Bancroft in early co-operations and revisions col 
nected with the preparation of Falconer’s S 
These early compositions by Greswell have 20} 
as far as | am aware, been noticed among the 
effusions of his classical pen. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Drve: 


imperfect copy the Brete. 1574. 


& Horars’ Psauas, Cambridge. 1637. 
imperfect copy having the en 

Small 4to., 1612 ; or the last Part. 

Aamall work on the Ipewrrry or Porery ann Parncipie. 


Journ Hoessey's Grony or 


The first three leaves, or an imperfect copy of Da. Carsr’s Son's De- 


Tom. IT. 
following Numbers of the Cas 


The ‘and following Vols. of the Rovaz Aoniccircaat Socierr 


yexce or Faraen's Sermons. 
Convene: Orraa. Lyons, 1531. 
sath, 


Gaeat Barraw’s Presications. 


tters, stating and lowest price, carriage free, to 
M Publisher of “NOTES AND 


ton, Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, a, at the followin 
the gentlemen by whom t hey are req 
dcemes are given for that purpose : 


Loxvow Macaztwe for 1773, 1774, and 1783, and Volumes (if any) after 


June, 1785 


Pexcn. Vol. XXIV., numbers or bound. 
Terrer’s or ALL Nations. 


Lesvos Lanocr anv raz Loxvon Poor. No. LXIV. and the remaining 


Numbers published. 


= or tur New Worip anv tuere Bonpsmen. 


-D. Amstelodami, ex 


Il. Pickering. 
Testamentem G.D.T.M 
officina Wetsteniana. Izmo. 171i. 


Wanted by Jno. Weston, 197. Bradford Street, Birmingham. 


pv Perron, ZeNDAVESTA TRADUIT ET COMMENTER. 


1771. 
Mure, J. H., De Noses 1x Nom: ‘PHYLACIO Gormaxo 
Gotha ? 1828 
Janos, ANNALES Istamica, sive 


auseavaris CommENTATIO Prima. Ato. 


are. ito. Hafnia, 1825. 


Particulars to be addressed to Dr. Scott, 4. Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


ensions oF Purtey,! Vol. or 2 Vols. oro. 
Marat Vanioncm, edition Gronovius or Graciu 
‘Aa imperfect copy, or 2nd Volume, of Foxe's Folio. 1583. 


Wanted by Frede wick Di Dinsdale, Esq., Leamington. 


olio, 


Smail ato. Or an 


pew Socrery’s 


Sioma. 


hose names and ad- 


p. 
boards, is now ready. 


guineas an 
Vol. | Gestrable. 


Country Bookse 


Vol. It. 


Publisher. 


“ Nores Queries 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it he F 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamp: d copies forwarded direct from the 

The subscription for the stamped edition of “Norges anp 
” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, « which may be paid by Post-Office Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher, Ma. Gronce Brut, No. 186. Fleet Street, 


Tas Orv Weex's Parranatton ror tax Hoty Commumton 
Norice or rae Cuorca, especially an edition prior to 1700. 


Wanted by Rev. W. Fraser, Uttoxeter. 


| A few complete sets of “ Nores axv Queries,” Vols. i. to ix., 
Ja half, may now be had. 


“ Nores aAnp Ge FRIES" 
lers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


" is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 


Twewry Prars or Saaxsrzane. 1766. Vol. III. 
Wanted by S. Alexander, 207. Hoxton. 


Loxpow Lasovr anv Lonpon Poor, a complete set. 
Wanted by Mr. L. Edmonds, 22. King Street, Soho. 


Ratices to Correspondents. 


We omit this week our usual Notes on Booxs, having so many articles of 
interest waiting for insertion. 


The letters to P. B. and 1. E. 
The letter has been forwarded to the Correspondent 


signature Sicma for whom it was intended. 
three Sigmas on our list. 


A Maw or Kent's ¢ xrplanation of the origin of the Folk Lore connected 
with St. Swithin’s Forty Days’ Rain is that given by Brand, &c. 


8. have been forwarded. 


the 
We appear to have at ~yh-1 


Acanes. An account of Edmund Wingate, tutor of Queen nrietta 
Maria, will be found in any biographical dictionary. T1 @ notice 
of his works in the Penny é 


Yaravum. On the Polka and Lavolta, see our Seventh Volume, 


'yclopedia. 


Ovr Nuvra Vorume, with very copious Index, price Ws. 6d. cloth 


ice four 
For these, carly application is 


is published at noon on Friday, so that the 


y. While parties 


HE ORIGINAL QUAD.- 
RILLES, compen’ for the PIANO 
TE by MRS. BROSE MERTON. 


Teadon: Published for the Proprietors, and 
may be had of C. LONSDALE. 26. Old Bond 
; and by Order of all Music Sellers. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


Just Published. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRA- 


a sey on GLASS and PAPER, a Manual 
containing simple directions f: r the production 

of PORT TRAITS and VIEWS by the agency 
of the COLLODION, AL- 


BUMEN,. WAXED PAPE R and PUSITI 
by ARLES A. LONG 
} per post, 


Published by BLAND and LONG, Opticians, 
— Photographical Instru- 

akers, anc mists, 153. 
Fleet Street, London 


HOTOGRAPHY. — AR- 
CHER’S MANUAL, Second Edition en- 
;containing formule for Printing from 
Negatives, descripti.n of Chemicals used in 
the Art, xc..can be obtained of MR. ARCHE ‘R, 
evn lik 

REGISTERED FOL DING CA- 
IRA, for working in the oper sir without 

the aid of a tent, the baths for which being 
Water tight, can be packed ready for use. This 
fapers i is adapted to all the known processes 


ia Photography. 


\ SECOND SERIES OF 
£ SERMONS. By the REV. ALFRED 
GATTY. 12mo., 8. cloth. 


“We say willing!y of these Sermons, what 
we can seldom say + Pn. ms published at the 
request of parishioners, that they justify the 
respect paid to them. and appear to us in some- 
what the same light as we should suppose they 
seemed to those who listened to and admired 
them. They are sermons of a high and solid 
character, and are the production of a gc 
Churchman. They are earnest and affectionate, 
and follow out the Church's doctrine.” — Theo- 
logian. 

“ Plain and practical, bat close and scholarly 
discourses.”’ — Spectator 


“ Warm-hearted ~ thoughtful.” — Guar- 


dian. 


London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOOUE, | Size, Price, 
and Deseri of upwards of 100 articles, 
consisting 
PORTMANTEAUS,TRAVELLING-BAGS, 
Ladies’ Portmanteaus, 
DESPATCH-BOXES, WRITING-DESKS, 
DRESSING -CASES, and other travelling re- 
isites, Gratis on application, or sent free by 

‘ost on receipt of Two Stamps. 

MESSRS. ALLEN’'S registered Despatch- 
box and Writing-desk, their Travell ress 
with the opening as large as the > 
new oF 
kind ever produced. 


J. W.& T. ALLEN, 18. & 22. West Strand. 


IANOFORTES, 25 Guineas 
each. — D’ ALMAINE & CO., 20. Soho 
Square (established a.p. 1785), sole *manufac- 
turers of the ROYAL PLAN FORTES, at 25 
Guineas each. Every instrument warranted. 
e peculiar advantages of these pianotortes 
are best described in the following professional 
testimonial, signed by the majority of the lead- 
ing musicians of the age :—“ We, the under- 
members of the wy profession, 
having carefully examined ct. oyal Piano- 
fortes manufac:ured ESSRS. D'AL- 
MAINE «& CO., have great in he 
testimony to their merits and capabilities. 
pears to us impossible to produce instruments 
of th the same size possessing a richer and finer 
tone. more elastic touch, or more equal tem- 
ment, while the elegance of their construc- 
ion renders them a handsome ornament for 
Benedict, Bishop, J. Blew- 
itt. J. P. Chipp, P. Delavanti, C, H. 
Dolby, E. F. Fitswillian, Ww. Forde, Ste 
Glover, Henri Herz, E. Harrison, H. assé, 
J. L. Hatton, Catherine Hayes, W. H. Holmes, 
W. Kuhe, G. F. Kiallmark, E. Land, G. Lanza, 
Alexander Lee, A. — E. J. Loder, W. H. 
Montgomery. 8. Ne} . A. Osborne, John 
Parry, H. Panof ka, _ Phillips, F. Praegar, 
E. Rimbault, Frank Romer, G.'H. Rodwell, 
E. Rockel, Sims Reeves, <. Templeton, F. We- 
ber, H. Westrop, T. H. Wright,” &c. 
D'ALMAINE & CO., ®. Soho Square. Lists 
and Designs Gratis. 


LOCKS, with all the 


Strong fire- 


HUBB'S 

/ recent improvements. 

safes, cash and deed boxes. 
sizes and prices may be had on ap: lication. 

CHUBB & SON, 57. St. Paul's Churchyard, 

London ; 28. Lord Street, Liverpool ; 16. Mar- 

ket Street, Manchester ; and Horseley Fields, 

Wolverhamptoa. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


This Day is published, price 5s. 


FIRMILIAN; 


OR, 
THE STUDENT OF BADAJOS. 
A Spasmodic Tragedy. 
By T. PERCY JONES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This Day is published, in Two Volumes, 
price 9s. 


EN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 

av SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L., 

A = Edition, carefully revised, with Notes 
and Illustrations. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, Svo., price 2s. 6d., 


ISTORY OF A COURT- 

: MARTIAL on LIEUT. E. PLOW- 
EN, Sth Bengal Light Gaveley in 1848, and 
paveren of the Sentence in 18 By W. J. 
— Es Her Majesty's Chief Commis- 
sioner for  Helief of Insolvent Debtors. 


UPHAM & BEET, 46. New Bond Street. 


LAIN SERMONS. By the 
late REV. EDWARD BLENCOWE. 


3d. each, or 5s. for 25 Copies for distribution 
among Cottage Tenantry, delivered any- 
where in London, on a Post-Office wer 
being sent to the Publisher, JAMES M 
THEWS, at the Office of the Garde i 
Chronicle. In consequence of the new 
postal arrangements, parties in the country 
who desire it can have copies sent by post ; 
Six Stamps, in addition to the cost of the 
Numbers, will pass 10 Copies Free by Post. 
The cost of a single Copy, Free by Post, is 7d. 


HE COTTAGER’S CALEN- 
DAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 

By SIR JOSE PH PA <TON. Reprinted from 
ve 


| the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Al 


ree vols., feap. 8vo., cloth, 7*.6¢. Each sold | 


separately. 

“ Their style is simple ; the sentences are not 
artfully constructed ; and there is an utter ab- 
sence of all att mpt at rhetoric. The lan- 

age is plain Saxon language, from which 

the men on the wall’ can easily gather what 
it most concerns them to know 

“ Again, the range of thoug rht i is not hich and 


difficult, but level and easy for the wayfaring | 


man to follow.’ It is quite evident that the 
author's mind was able and cultivated. yet, as 
a teacher to men of low estate, he makes no 
display of eloquence or argument. 

“In the statements of Christian doctrine. the 
reality of Mr. Blencowe's mind is very striking. 
‘There is a strength and a warmth and a life in 
his mention of the great truths of the Gospel, 

which show that he spoke from the heart, and 
that, like the Apostle of old, he could say, —‘I 
believe, and therefore have I spoken.’ 

“His affectionateness, too, is no less con- 
spicuous ; this is shown in the gentle, earnest, 
kind-hearted toneof every Sermon in the book. 
There is no scolding, no asperity of lancuage, no 
irritation of manner about them. At the same 
time there is no over-strained tenderness, nor 
affectation of endearment ; but there is a con- 
siderate, serious concern about the peculiar 
sins and temptations of the people committed 
to his charge, and a hearty desire and deter- 
mined effort for their salvation.” — Theologian. 

“ Simple, intelligible, and affectionate.” — 
Church and State Gazette. 

“Very stirring and practical." — Christian 
Remembrancer. 

“The discourses are plain, interesting, and 
practical.” — English Church- 
ma 

‘Plain, short, and affectionate discourses." 
— English Review. 


London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 


HE CHURCH SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. Edited by 
D.D. Large paper, cloth, Is. 6d.; 


London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 


already been sold. 


to Cowrents : 


African Lilies Herbs 
Agapanthus Herbaceous Peren- 
Anemones nials 
Annuals Heliotrope 
Apples follyhocks 
Apricots foneysuckle 
Auriculas forse-radish 
Beans fyacinths 
| Beet iydrangeas 
Biennials Hyssop 
Black Fly ndian Cress 
Books, list of, for Cot- | Iris 
tagers Kidney Beans 
Borage avender 
Borecole ayering 
Box ecgings 
Broccoli 2ptosiphons 
Brussels Sprouts attuce 
Budding belias 
Bulbs ondon Pride 
Cabbage yehnis, Double 
Cactus Marigold 
Calceolarias Marjoram 
Californian Annuals | Manures 
Campanulas Marvel of Peru 
Carnations h 
Carrots M ignonette 
Cauliflowers Mint 
Celery Mush 
Cherries Mu 
China Asters Narcissus 
China Roses Nemophilas 
Chrysanthemums, (Enothera bifrons 
Chinese Jnions 
Chives Peonies 
Clarkias Parsnip 
lemati Parsley 
Collinsias Peaches 
Coleworts Pea-haulm 
Cress Pears 
Creepers Peas 
Croeus Pelargoniums 
grow n Imperials Perennials 
mbers | Persian Iris 
c ultivation of Flowers | Petunias 
in Windows hlox 
Currants Pigs 
Dahlias ks 
Daisies Planting 
Dog's-tooth Violets | Plums 
Exhibitions, prepar- | Poly anthus 
ing articles for | Potatoes 
Ferns, as protection | Privet 
Fruit Pruning 
Fruit Cookery Propagate by cuttings 
uchsias Pyracantha 
Gentianella lish 
vilias tanunculus 
Gooseberri pberries 
Grafting Rhubarb 
Grapes Rockets 
Green Fly Roses 
Heartsease Rue 


Illustrated with several Woodeats, 


Published by J. MATTHEWS, 5. U; 


Price 3s. 6d., free by post. 


HE TREE ROSE. — PRACG 

ICAL FOR ITs 

FORMATION ND CULTURE. Tie 
trated by 24 Woodent ts. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronidé, Wi 
additions. 


Conrents : 
Anseal pruning time, principle of execution, 


Biting < up 

Budding knife 

Budding, time of year, Gay, time of day, state 
of the plant, care of b 

Budding upon body 

Bu4, insertion of, into stock 

Bud, preparation of, for use 

Buds, cement and pushing 


Buds, sec ecuring a suply of 

Cate rpillars, slugs, and snails, to destroy 
‘auses of success 

Demons buds, theory of replanting with 
pla: 

Guards cainst wind 

Labellin 

Loosing gatures 

March pruning 

Mixture for healing wounds 

Planting out, arrangement of trees, &e. 

Pruning for transplantation 

Pushing eye, spring treatment of dwarf dog 
from 

Roses, different sorts on the same stock 

Roses, short list of desirable sorts for baddiag 
with a pushing eye 

of 

Shape of 

Shoots and buds, choice of 

for budding upon, and their armangt 


guests keeping even, and removing thorns 
Shortening wild shoots 
Stocks, planting out for budding upems fi 
means of proc uring ; colour, ace, ‘i 
sorts for different species of Rose ; wy 
—— roots, sending a distance, 
ing heads, &c. ; saw proper for the purpae 


GRAFTING. 


Aphides, to keep down 
ree-growers, remarks on 

Graft, binding up and finishing 

Grafting, ad vantage of 

Grafting, disadvantage of 

in rent months 
reliminary observations 

Roses, catalogue and brief description of of 
sorts 

Scion, preparation and insertion of 

Scions, choice and arrangement of 

k, preparation of 


APPENDIX. 


A selection of varieties 

Comparison between ——— and grafting. 
Post-Office Orders to made 

JAMES MA TTHEWS, & 

Street, Covent Garden, Lon 


y Tomas Qaang Saaw,of No. 10. Stonefield Street, in the Parish of St. Mary, Isli , at No. 5. New Street 
of London ; and published by Georos Bett, of No. 196. Fleet 
, at No. 186. Fleet Street aforesaid.— Saturday, August 5. 1854. 
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Seeds ‘Transplanting 
Sea Daisy or Thrift Tree lifting 
Seakale Tulips 
Select Flowers Turnips | 
' Select Vegetables and | Vegetable 
Fruit Venus's 
Slugs glass 
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Fir Weltower 
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